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Results, as we see results, are of minor importance 
in the progress of plain duty doing. Our care must 
be to do that which we ought to do in the light which 
is ours at the time of our decision. The consequences 
of our course under such circumstances are a matter 
for which God alone is responsible. And God can be 
trusted with the responsibility that is his own. 


After six months with the Old Testament, the Bible 
students of America enter upon six months with the 
New. It is Matthew's presentation of the Gospel 
story which is the immediate theme of this New Tes- 
tament study. The Rev. Dr. D. S. Gregory, whose 
work on Why Four Gospels? is a standard in its 
sphere, treats of the characteristics of this first phase 
of the fourfold story, for the benefit of readers of 
The Sunday School Times. 


The Critical Notes on the Bible lessons, which are 
given in these pages week by week, are designed for 
the aid of clergymen and for other advanced students 
of the inspired text (who are so inrportant an element 
in The Sunday School Times constituency), rather 
than for the average Sunday-school teacher. These 


notes are, as a rule, from the pens of the foremost 
biblical scholars on either side of the Atlantic. On 
the recent Old Testament lessons, they have been pre- 
pared by Professor Drs. W. Henry Green of Prince- 
ton, and Fxzgnz Delitzsch of Leipzig, scholars of 
pre-eminence in their several spheres. And now on 
the New Testament they are to be given by Prasident 





Timothy Dwight, of Yale University, a scholar who 
certainly has no superior in his sphere among Ameri- 
can scholars. The other regular lesson-help writers 
continue their work through the year; nor will there 
be any lack of valuable side-light helps to an under- 
standing of the New Testament lessons. 


In many a case, it is doing more for a person to 
receive 4 gift or a service from him, than to give a 
gift or to render a service to him. Just because it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, we have no right 
to be always taking that blessing to ourselves; but we 
should permit others to gain their share of it. A child 
is helped by being privileged to give a gift to his 
parents, or to render a service to some one whom he 
loves and honors. <A scholar is worth more in a class, 
through contributing to the stock of its common 
knowledge; and the class is worth more to him in 
consequence. Mind amd character are developed 
through their exercise, and are gainers through their 
outlay ; hence, in every sphere of life there is an at- 
tainment which is possible only through self-denial 
and self-expenditure. Our duty toward others involves 
a looking at their needs in more directions than one; 
and in order to the meeting of their need of this aid 
to their highest development of mind and character, 
we must often permit them to be the givers and doers, 
when we should really find more personal enjoyment 
in conferring favors than in receiving them. 


It is always the laziest man who shrinks most from 
any expenditure of time. He who is a hard worker, and 
who is hard worked, is readiest to take whatever time 
is necessary for that which he has to do—and he will 
find the time. This shows itself in little things as in 
larger. A lazy man finds a few lines quoted as from 
Tennyson or Whittier in an editorial he is reading. 
If he is unfamiliar with those lines, and would like 
to locate them, he is quite likely to write a letter to 
the editor, asking him to inform him by mail, or 
through the columns of his paper, in which of .the 
poet’s writings those lines are to be found. A busy 
man, on the other hand,—especially if he have the 
scholarly instinct,—will, under such circumstances, 
go through the entire writings of the poet named, 
line by line, if need be, in order to locate the quota- 
tion. And a similar difference will show itself in the 
lazy man and the busy one in every direction of re- 
search or of other activity. A lazy man is too lazy 
to use his time—even when he wants to use it. A 
busy man is too busy to neglect the right use of his 
time—for whatever that time is needed. 


During the past six months of Old Testament study, 
the readers of The Sunday School Times have had an 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted than be- 
fore with the different views of representative schol- 
ars concerning the authorship and composition of the 
earlier books of the Bible. The opinions of those 
who hold to a fourfold documentary origin of the 
Hexateuch have been represented by such scholars 
as Drs. Delitzsch and Driver and Briggs; while the 
more conservative view has been presented by Drs. 
Green and Osgood and Chambers and Schodde and 
Stevens and others. It can hardly be doubted that 
there has been a substantial gain to the cause of real 
truth in this free examination of those extremes of 





opinion on this subject which now find a place within 


© 


the bounds of Christian scholarship. Nor will it be 
questioned that the emphatic expression of opinion 
now given by Dr. Green, in his article on Pentateuch 
Criticism, will have, from tens of thousands of Bible 
students, more attentive and interested reading than 
would have been accorded to it in these pages, ex- 
cept for the discussion here carried’on. Danger to 
the cause of truth does not come from the fair con- 
sideration of the different views of different Christian 
scholars. Nor would it be possible to conceal from the 
Bible students of to-day the fact of these differences 
of opinion among scholars, even if such a conceal- 
ment were desirable. 





GROWTH OF INTEREST IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSON PLAN, 


Now that the International Lessons are such a power 
in the world, it is not easy to realize the immense gain 
that has come to the Sunday-school agency through 
the introduction of this system of Bible study. Nor 
is it easy to bear in mind the objections to this sys- 
tem, and the difficulties in the way of its adoption, 
which presented themselves at the time of its incep- 
tion, and which have had to be overcome in its prog- 
ress to the position of world-wide favor which it now 
enjoys. The sentiment of the Fifth International 
Sunday-school Convention, as reflected in its reports 
in these pages, prompts to a fresh consideration of the 
beginning and growth of interest in the International 
Lesson plan, and of the difficulties which have encom- 
passed it from the beginning until now. 

In the earlier days of the Sunday-school, the memo- 
rizing of the Bible text wag the principal feature of 
Sunday-school class study ; and there were wondrous 
feats of memory in that line. But this, in itself, se- 
cured no religious teaching; and there were scholars 
who could recite the words of the entire four Gospels, 
who lived and died in ignorance of the way of salvation. 

It was a decided gain when limited lessons, with an 
opportunity for the study of their teachings, were 
generally adopted in the Sunday-school. Then came 
the era of question-books, which were multiplied as 
the leaves of the forest. There still were Sunday- 
schools which continued Bible memorizing, without 
the use of question-books; but these were in a small 
minority, and, almost without exception, they restricted 
their range of Bible study to the New Testament and 
the Psalms. 

Various attempts were made to introduce plans of 
systematic Bible study, similar to the plan finally 
adopted in the International series; but these were 
successful only within a limited field, and° they 
rather illustrated what was desirable, than supplied 
what was really needed. And this was the state of 
things when the International Lesson plan of Bible 
study was fairly inaugurated. 

At the start, not a single denomination of Christians 
was, as such, in favor of the International Lesson 
plan. Wellnigh every great religious publishing 
house was opposed to it; nor could any one of those 
houses adopt it without rendering useless valuable 
plates and copyrights of series of question-books. In 
some cases, the opposition to the new plan, from this 
source, was outspoken and prolonged. On all sides 
there was more or less of reluctance to accept the new 





system in all its essential features, It secured its posie 
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tion, however, by a popular demand which could not 
be successfully overborne or resisted. 

There were intelligent and earnest opponents of a 
uniform lesson for the Sunday-school, because of their 
sincere belief that a graded system of lessons was 
preferable, In their view, a separate series of lessons 
should be arranged for each department of the school, 
according to the age and mental capacity of the schol- 
ars in that special department. And there was, and 
is, much to be said in favor of this view; but the 
popular conviction was that there would be a gain in 
& common sweep of school study, with its unifying 
power in the school as a whole, which would more 
than compensate for any lack of carefully graded in- 
struction. And the uniform lesson idea prevailed 
overwhelmingly. 

Yet more important, however, than the question of 
uniform or of graded lessons, was the question concern- 
ing the best method of selectiéns from the Bible, in 
order to its thorough and systematic study; and over 
this question there has been spirited discussion from 
the beginning. Four plans had each its warm and 
conscientious advocates. First, a system of Bible 
doctrines, as indicated ky a common creed of Christen- 
dom, or as outlined in the principal catechisms of the 
churches, was preferred by very many as the basis of 
uniform Bible study. Second, personal duties, God- 
ward and manward, were thought, by not a few, 
to be the most important basis of Bible study. This 
plan had, primarily, earnest advocates among the 
friends of missions, and of total abstinence, and of 
Sabbath keeping, and of personal purity in conduct 
and speech; and of other practical reforms. Third, 
the times and seasons, according to the more widely ac- 
cepted divisions of the ecclesiastical year, were deemed, 
by a large number, the most fitting basis of Bible les- 
son selections. Fourth, the Bible itself, as a book, was 
more generally looked upon as pre-eminently the 
theme of study in a uniform lesson course; and this 
plan prevailed over the other plans as the basis of the 
International Lesson series. 

Steadily this series of lessons has won its way in 
the world. Almost without exception, the great de- 
nominational publishing houses have made it the basis 
of their lesson courses. While the Episcopalians have 
adopted it less generally than any other portion of the 
Protestant community, it is used by more or less of 
them, and by a large majority of other Protestant 
Christians throughout the United States and Canada; 
as well as by a mighty host of Sunday-school workers 
in Great Britain and on tlie continent of Europe; as 
also in mission stations all the world over: While it 
is not easy to ascertain the number of those who are 
using these lessons regularly, it can safely be said that, 
through this agency, from five to ten millions are now 
engaged, week by week, in the study of the same 
passage from the Word of God. 

As an outcome of this system of uniform Bible les- 
sons, the Bible itself is a theme of intelligent study 
and use to an extent before unknown in the world’s 
history ; and there are now thousands of teachers in 
the Sunday-school who are more conversant with the 
Bible asa whole, and who are better instructed in its 
truths, than was the average clergyman of twenty 
yearsago. A vast body of biblical literature has been 
created to meet the demands of the new army of Bible 
students, And at the very time when the Bible is 
most severely assailed by its opponents of every name, 
a larger number of persons than were ever before 
engaged in its study are becoming intelligently ac- 
quainted with its contents as the inspired record of a 
revelation from God. 

The objections made to the International Lessons at 
the beginning are repeated, although with diminished 
volume and power, from year to year; and each and 
all of them found their advocates at the Fifth Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention, as they had found 
them at every other convention of the series. There 
are still those who would have graded lessons instead 
of a uniform lesson ; those who would have the les- 
sons selected with reference to a specific system of 
doctrines ; those who would have them selected with 
reference to the divisions of the ecclesiastical year ; 





and those who would have them selected with reference 
to the particular duties which they seem toenjoin. Yet 
there was never so strong and prevailing a sentiment 
as at the present time, in favor of the study of the Bible 
itself as the Book of books, with the certainty of finding 
in it just’ those teachings which are suited to all, 

In a single instance the Lesson Committee was in- 
structed by an International Convention to depart 
from the specific plan of the International Lesson 
system, to the extent of choosing Bible selections be- 
cause.of their bearing on the duty of total-abstinence, 
rather than because of their place in the systematic 
study of the Bible as a book. This abnormal depar- 
ture is under trial at the present time; and it has 
already been the means of introducing division into the 
ranks of the Bible-studying host. The Lesson Com- 
mittee has wisely recorded its formal protest against 
a continuance of such an interruption of that course 
of Bible study which has proved such a marvelous 
success; and it can hardly be doubted that that pro- 
test will be heeded. ) 

The Bible-studying community is now convinced, on 
the basis of sound reasoning and of prolonged experi- 
ment, that the best plan of Bible study is one lesson 
for all, and that the best course of Bible study as 
such is the systematic study of the Bible itself in its 
divinely arranged order of development. Supple- 
mental lessons, on doctrines, and duties, and times 
and seasons, can be chosen freely by all, apart from 
any help of a common Lesson Committee; but the 
International Lesson course as it stands is, with all 
its defects, so far in advance of any course of Bible 
study which has before been tested, that it has the 
unqualified approval of the great majority of the 
more active and intelligent Sunday-school workers of 
the world. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The most careful scholar is liable to be in error; and 
no writer for The Sunday School Times will claim for 
himself infallibility. Even if he were disposed to do so, 
he might have difficulty in maintaining his position 
against the keen-eyed readers who are watching him 
from every side. It is Professor Dr. Isaac H. Hall, the 
competent Oriental scholar, who is just now criticised 
concerning his incidental mention of Luther’s Catechism. 
He will, perhaps, be readier to yield a point there, than 
in his chosen field of Oriental scholarship. It is the 
following statement by him that is called in question; 

“In one of the largest and most active bodies of the Lutheran 
Church, their catechism expository of Luther’s small cate- 
chism, defends using paraphrases of the commandments. We 
remember that Luther’s catechism gives the fourth command- 
ment simply as ‘Du sollst Feiertag heiligen;’ that is, ‘Thou 
shalt keep church festivals ;’ which sounds to other Protestants 
like a very-meagre abstract of ‘Remember the sabbath: day,’ 
ete., and is very apt to be assigned as the reason why so many 
Germans are never seen inside of a church except on Good Fri- 
day and Easter, and why so many more of them esteem Good 
Friday as the holiest of all days.” 


Several protests against this have been received. An 
eminent Lutheran clergyman writes: 


In the issue of The Sunday School Times for June 4, reference 
is made by one of your contributors to the treatment of the 
fourth (or, as we call it, the third) commandment in Luther’s 
catechism, which is certainly not a full and fair presentation of 
the subject. The translation given of the form of the com- 
mandment is far from being correct. The simple quotation of 
Luther’s explanation will show the true position of our cate- 
chism on this point: “ We should so fear and love God az not 
to despise his Word and the preaching of the gospel, but deem 
it»holy, and willingly hear and learn it.” By correcting the 
false impression made by your contributor, you will do justice 
to our Lutheran Church, and greatly oblige. Yours respectfully. 

Another German Lutheran says: 

1, The fourth commandment (or rather the third, according 
to Luther’s division) does not read, as Dr. Hall states, ‘‘ Du 
sollst Feiertag heiligen,” but “ Du sollst den Feiertag heiligen.” 
2. The English translation given of the form of the command- 
ment is not correct; for, although a “ Feiertag” (“ rest-day ”) 
occasionally may be a church festival, the word itself and as 
used by Luther does not and cannot mean “ church festival.” 
“ Feiern,”’ in German, means, as will be found in every German 
dictionary, “to rest from labor.” ‘“ Feierabend,” therefore, 
means “ rest-evening,’’ and “ Feierabendmachen” means “ to 
stop one’s work, and to rest in the evening.” Luther, therefore, 
gave the best German translation when he rendered the Hebrew 
shabbath (“ rest,” “ rest-day ”’) by “‘ Feiertag” or “ rest-day.” 


It is probable that Dr. Hall will accept these explana- 
tions of the term in question, as given by competent 
German and Lutheran scholars. 


= 
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IN THE REGION OF DEATH. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death,! I will fear no evil.” 


In Hazramaut, no glare of light 
Bedazzles or distracts the sight. 

The sky is curtained in with gray; 
Low-hanging mists obscure the way, 

And, clinging fast to wood and copse, 
Weep on my path in sluggish drops. 

Men dwell not in this land content; 

No traveler’s foot is hither beat. 

And yet with comfort strange deep-fraught, 
Move the slow hours in Hazramaut. 


Meseems the paths are much perplexed 
In gloaming Hazramaut., Which next 
To try, when one is built across, 

And one is cut with weltering foss, 

And one is tangled thick with thorn, 
And one leads out to wastes forlorn? 
But see! the hopeless walls divide; 

The waste grows green; the way is wide 
And plain, which I had groping sought. 
’Tis clearer, now, in Hazramaut. 


In Hazramaut how still the air! 

Repose and calm are everywhere. 

No early caroling bird, or late, 

Besets the ear importunate. 

I radiate silence as I go; 

As I approach, men whisper low. 

No festal songs, no conflicts rude, 

On my deep-seated peace intrude,— 

Sweet peace, in broken hearts inwrought,—- - =~. 
What time I dwell in Hazramaut. 


Safe bides my soul in Hazramaut 

By sore-besetting ills unsought, 

Which, in this dim and voiceless air, 
Hurt nor molest as otherwhere. 

So sure I walk, so firm I stand, 

Safety and strength on either hand! 

The staff that stays me in the way, 

The rod that smites me when I stray! 
Sad heart, take courage! there is naught 
To lack or fear in Hazramaut. 


In Hazramaut is best of cheer. 

There comes my soul’s beloved near. 

In that still land, I list to him; 

I see him when the light is dim. 

Haste not, sweet, serious twilight hour! 

Bide with me, friendly awful Power! 

Me in the shadow of thy wing 

From garish day sequestering, 

Till forth from dull, chill clouds I’m brought 
To thy bright home, through Hazramaut, 


Steamship City of Savannah, June 1, 1887. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
BY THE REV. D. 8. GREGORY, D.D. 


The most profitable study of any book, whether of 
human or divine production, must begin and be con- 
tinued under the guidance furnished by the knowledge 
of the origin and aim of that particular book. The origin 
and design of the Gospel according to Matthew give rise 
to its peculiar characteristics, and furnish the key to its 
proper understanding. Whence, and from whom? For 
what purpose, and for whom? are the two essential ques- 
tions; and without first finding an intelligent answer to 
them the teacher is more than likely to be a “blind 
leader of the blind.” 

From the human side, we learn, from history and tra- 
dition, that the different Gospels had different origins and 
aims. The world,to which the gospel was first preached 
was made up of three great races,—the Jewish, Roman, 
and Greek. To these it was preached in order to convince 
them, in their sinful and lost condition, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Saviour they needed, and to lead them 
to accept him as their Saviour. Under the Divine guid- 
ance, it was preached to each of the races in just the way 
suited to commend Jesus as the Saviour to that race. 
This first preaching was substantially embodied in the 
first three Gospels. Ata later day John wrote his Go:pel, 
at the request of the bishopsor pastors of Asia Minor, for 
the Jews, Romans, ‘and Greeks who, bf faith in Jesus as 
Saviour, had become Christians, and been gathered into 
the apostolic church. Mark’s was the Gospel for the 
Roman, the man of action; of law and government, of 
universal conquest and empire. Luke’s was the Gospel 
for the Greek,—the man of reason and taste, the perfecter 
and deifier of humanity, the representative of universal 

1The Hebrew fsal-maveth (Psa, 23: 4), translated ‘‘the shadow 


of death,” or ‘deep darkness,” corresponds with the Arabic Hazra- 
maut, “the region of death,” or ‘ the fore-court of death.” , 
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’ humanity or the whole Gentile world. John’s Gospel 


was for the Christian,—the man of faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God, and devoted to his service. These threé 
Gospels were fashioned and colored by these facts of 
origin and aim, which furnish the key to their correct 
understanding, as well as to the understanding of the 
differences between them and Matthew’s Gospel. 

The origin and aim of the first Gospel we learn from 
the testimony of Papias, Ireneus, Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Gregory of Nazianzen, and other writers of the 
early Church. The main facts are, that Matthew the 
apostle wrote the Gospel in Judea, for his Jewish 
fellow-countrymen, when he was about to leave them for 
the wider extension of his apostolic mission; that it was 
substantially the embodiment of the oral gospel which 
he had preached to them; that it took advantage of their 
messianic beliefs and expectations to commend to them 
Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah ; that it was 
written for the saving of the children of Abraham. Its 
Jewish origin and aim open the way to the right under- 
standing of the first Gospel. 

Certain characteristics distinguish the Jews from the 
other great historic races of the ancient world. They 
were the chosen people of God. They had the world- 
religion, the only written revelation of the true God. 
They had the only divinely ordained forms of religious 
worship. To them had been given the promise of the 
Messiah. When Jesus of Nazareth appeared, they were 
in hourly expectation of the advent of the Messiah. In 
presenting the Gospel to this race, Matthew’s one subject, 
always and everywhere, is Jesus is the Messiah. Hence 
the peculiar characteristics of his Gospel. 

Preaching, and not History or Biography.—The first 
Gospel must be studied with its practical aim in view. 
That aim having been to convert the Jew to the belief in 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah, the attempt to find in 
the Gospel a chronologica! record of events in the life of 
Jesus is most misleading. The facts and events, the plain 
teaching and parab'es, the ordinary incidents and the 
miracles, are grouped for the unfolding and enforcing of 
the argument, but with only accidental or incidental 
reference to the order of time. 

Systematic Form.—The First Gospel is one of the most 
wonderfully systematic books ever written. The busi- 
ness training of Matthew as a tax-gatherer peculiarly fitted 
him to give his material this systematic shape. It was 
demanded by the Jew, whose system of law and ritual 
trained him to careful habits of thought. Moreover, the 
prejudiced mind of the Jew made it necessary that the 


the public proclamation, by Jesus as Messiah, of the 
coming kingdom of heaven,—first by himself alone (4: 
12; 9: 35), and later as associated with the twelve apos- 
tles (9: 36; 16: 12). Part second exhibits his public 
claim to be the Messiah,—first, as made and confirmed 
to the twelve, while correcting their false Jewish views 


of his priestly character and kingdom (16: 18; 20: 28); |. 


and then to the people at large at Jerusalem, the city of 
the great King (20: 29; 23: 89). Part third sets forth 
his sufferings and death as the Messiah,—first repeatedly 
announced as being at hand, in preparing the twelve for 
his sacrificial death (24: 1; 25: 46); and then prepared 
for, and endured as, a ransom for many (26:1; 27 : 66). 
The conclusion exhibits the facts and proofs of the res- 
urrection of Jesus as Messiah from the dead, and his 
assumption of the royal messianic prerogatives (28). 

Omissions for the Jews.—Matthew omits all explana- 
tions of what the Jew was familiar with,—such as that 
which Mark gives (for the Roman reader) of the reli- 
gious ablutions of the Jew (Mark 7 : 2-5); as those of 
Jewish topography, which Luke gives (for the Greek 
Gentiie reader), of the village of Emmaus (Luke 24: 18); 
as those which John gives (for Christian readers over 
the world) of Jewish facts, as of the enmity of the 
Jews and Samaritans (John 4: 4). He also leaves 
out the vivid details and scenic representations by which 
Mark fits his Gospel to reach and save the Roman, the 
man of vigorous and restless activity; the eminently 
human features, the ministry of Jesus to the Gentiles in 
Perea (Luke 9: 51; 18: 30), and those universal aspects 
and relations of the work and teachings of our Lord by 
which Luke sought to reach and save the Greek, the 
representative of universal humility; and the ministry 
to the true Israel-and those pre-eminently spiritual dis- 
courses which constitute the greater part of the fourth 
Gospel, by which John sought to edify the Christian, 
the man already joined to Christ by a living faith. With 
Matthew the Gospel is first a Gospel for the Jews, and 
then for all mankind. 

Additions for the Jews.—If Matthew’s Gospel be re- 
garded as made up of one hundred parts, fifty-eight of 
these are common to this with the other Gospels, and 
forty-two are peculiar to Matthew. These forty-two 
parts all have special reference to the needs of the Jews. 
The origin of Jesus as Messiah is peculiar to Matthew. 
The genealogy shows Jesus to be the son and heir of 
David (Matt. 1:.1-17). His Divine origin and himan 
birth are according to Jewish prophecy (1 : 18-25). The 
proof that, though apparently coming out of Nazareth, 


set up the messianic kingdom. Did space permit, this 
same feature could be traced through the narratives of 
the fifty-eight parts common to Matthew with the other 
Gospels, and would be found accompanied by abounding 
word-changes and many other peculiarities. 

The key to the first Gospel is its Jewish origin and aim, 
Morgan, Minnesota. - 





GOD’S HUSBANDRY. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


O thou sent forth of God the truth to sow, 
Who weariest with watching, waiting long 
For that which comes not! wilt thou never know 
The jocund music of the reaper’s song? 
A moment pause, and hear me patiently ; 
Like him who spake in parables, I speak ta thee. 


I asked a hasbandman: Did God set thee 
To make the ground, that lies beneath thy feet? 
When time had branched out from eternity, 
Didst thou in motion set the forces meet 
For such a work,—flood, flame, and glacial cold, 
To melt and grind the rock to fertile mold? 


Or did he bid thee make the tiny seed,— 

Its outer coat of mail, its compact store 
Of sustenance against its time of aged, 

And deep within, behind its double door, 
The vital germ, that would need none to show 
To it the way to live, to spring, to grow? 


Or did he wait for thee to call the sun 
To take his place in yonder azure heaven, 
And pour iife from his depths of life upon 
The eager earth each day, from morn till even? 
Art thou the father of the rain? Dost know 
The loom that weaves the fabric of the snow ? 


Or doth the Maker of the earth, the rain, 
The sun, the seed, only depend on thee 
To sow his seed upon his spring-tide plain, 

Which he made rich in its fertility, 
And then to leave it, till, beneath his care, 
It grow and ripen in a harvest fair? 


Toiler for God, know by my parable 
What of thy love his bounteous love doth ask : 
No more, no less, than thou canst do full well, 
And, doing, share with God the pleasant task. 
God’s seed sow in God’s ground, and leave it there; 
Not thine, but his, it is to make it spring and bear. 





PENTATEUCH CRITICISM. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


For the last six months, the International Sunday- 
school lessons have been drawn from the books of Genesis 
and Exodus. And, as is quite natural, in the discussion 
of these lessons, aud in the various helps prepared with 
reference to them, the critical questions which are now 
agitated respecting the Pentateuch have received more 
or less attention from time to time. A few general re- 
marks upon the subject of ‘Pentateuch criticism may 
therefore not be out of place. 

The leading European critics are practically unani- 
mous in their conclusions as to the constitution of the 
Pentateuch. They claim that it is not the production of 
a single author, but is of composite origin, and has been 
compiled from four different documents. These are 
respectively denominated E (the Elohist), J (the Jahvist), 
P (the Priest Code), and D (the Deuteronomist); which 
were finally combined and pieced together in their pres- 
ent form by R (the Redactor). Uppn one point of no 
small importance, the relative age of, P and D, the critics 
divide into two hostile camps, under the leadership re- 
spectively of Wellhausen and Kuenen on the one hand, 
and of Dillmann, their most learned and strenuous an- 
tagonist, on the other. ' 

In their analysis of the Hexateuch, under which name 
they include the Book of Joshua along with the five 
books of Moses, these two parties in the main agree. 
Though differing in many minor details, the lines of 
partition which they adopt are, on the whole, substan- 
tially the same. The same portions are, to a very con- 
siderable extent, assigned to these documents severally, 
and the same peculiarities of style and general character- 


Gospel should be put into such form that it could not fail 
to be understood and remembered. Matthew’s arrange- 
ment was such as to fix itself most easily and permanently 
in the Jewish memory. Indeed, the Jew who omce took 
its truths and facts into his mind, could not well get them 
out again; for it connected the name and career of Jesus 
of Nazareth indissolubly with all the religious knowledge 
and hopes of the descendant of Abraham, and with all 
the glories of his own past national history. It could 
not but leave Matthew’s theme, “ Jesus is the Messiah,” 
ringing continually in the mind of even the Jewish 
rejecter of Jesus, 

The Royal Son of David.—Matthew seizes upon the 
regal idea as the one uppermost in the mind of the race, 
and constantly takes advantage of it to open the way for 
the favorable presentation of Jesus to the Jews. Its 
opening genealogy is that of Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of 
David (Matt. 1: 1); not the son of Adam, as with Luke. 
The magi inquire, “ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews?” (2:1). John the Baptist announces him as the 
founder of the kingdom of heaven (3: 2); and Jesus 
himself begins and continues with the proclamation of 
that kingdom (4:17; 5: 3; etc). Jesus is Messiah the 
King throughout the Gospel. 

Constant Appeal to Old Testament Scriptures.—This 
Gospel cannot be understood except as an argument 
drawn from the Old Testament for the Messiahship of 
Jesus. Mark has perhaps less than a score of references 
to the Old Testament, Luke has about thirty references 
and allusions td it, and John has twenty or more; but 


he was born in Bethlehem (2), is given for the Jew, to 
correct a prevalent error which must have led to the 
rejection of Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount is pecu- 
liarly directed to the Jew (5to7). The original sending 
out of the twelve was to\the Jews (10). The Jewish ref- 
erence is marked in the upbraiding of the cities of Gali- 
lee (11: 20-30); in the answer to the scribes and Pharisees 
who demanded a sign (12 : 38-45); in the Divine com- 
passion for the lost, and the law of church censure and 
forgiveness (18 : 10-35); in the judgment of the scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem (23 : 1-39); and in the de- 
scription of the day of judgment (25). Matthew empha- 
sizes the fact that Jesus made the change from plain 
teaching to parabolic because of the blindness and obdu- 
racy of the Jews (13: 10-16), and the parables of the long 
list in the latter half of his Gospel are specially con- 
demnatory of the Jews,—as that of the unmerciful ser- 
vant (18), of the laborers in’ the vineyard (20), of 
the ten virgins (25), and of the talents (25). The great 
groups of events and teachings all have the same marked 
reference to the Jews,—the three series of miracles (8:1 
to 9: 85), the parables of the kingdom of heaven (18 : 
1-53), the progressive stages of Jewish doubt and oppo- 
sition (11: 2 to 12: 50), the series of rejections (12 : 54 
to 16: 12), the series of conflicts (21: 18 to 23: 39). The 
forty-two parts peculiar to Matthew thus bear the plain- 
est marks of his Jewish aim, and cannot be understood 
without keeping this in view. 

Incidental Variations for the Jew.—Matthew’s Jewish 
aim shows itself everywhere by his incidental variations 


with these evangelists the argument does not turn upon, 
or depend at all upon, the authority of the Scriptures or 
the fulfillment of prophecy. Matthew, on the other 
hand, rests his Gospel entirely on the basis of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. He presents one continued comparison 
of Jesus of Nazareth and the Messiah of.the Prophets. 
Much of his Gospel is a direct appeal to the authority of 
the Scriptures ; and all the rest is a tacit appeal to that 
authority, and cannot otherwise be understood. 

The Messianic Plan.—The first Gospel opens with an 


from the other Gospels. For example, all the Gospels 
record or refer to the mission of John the Baptist. In 
Mark, the work of the Baptist is introduced to exhibit 
by contrast the mightier power of the Son of God, who 
comes to set up the kingdom of God; in Luke, to bring 
forward Jesus as the one perfect Man, placing himself 
on aJevel with all mankind by coming to be baptized 
“when all the people were baptized;” in John, to wit- 
ness to Jesus as the divine, only-begotter Son of God, the 
Lamb of God sacrificed to take away the sin of the world, 


istics are attributed to them. 

They are further agreed that Deuteronomy was not, 
and could not have been, written by Moses, nor at any 
time near the Mosaic age. It first saw the light in the 
reign of Josiah, when the book of the law is said (2 Kings 
22 : 8) to have been found in the temple, and to have so 
impressed the youthful king that he at once instituted a 
reformation in compliance with its requirements. This 
book was Deuteronomy; and it is an accepted critical 


tenet that it was prepared at that time, or shortly before, 
with a view to those reforms which were then accom- 
plished by it. 

Both schools of critics unite again in affirming that the 


introduction giving the messianic origin of Jesus and his 
official preparation for the work and induction into the 
office of the Messiah (Matt. 1to4:11). Part first presents 


the life and light of men; but in Matthew alone, the 
Baptist heralds Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, coming 
in fulfillment of the Law and the Prophets, and about to 
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oldest of the Pentateuchal documents are E and J; and, 
while they wrangle over some subordinate points as to 
the mutual relation and literary history of thege;docu- 
ments, they nevertheless assign them to very nearly the 
kame period, Kuenen puts J about,800 B, C. ; Dillmann 
some fifty years later. Kuenen refers E to about 750 
B.C.; Dillmann thinks that it may have been written a 
hundred years before this time. 

If minor diversities be disregarded, the chief contro- 
versy between the critics concerns the time when the 
Priest Code, or Levitical law, was prepared. The ques- 
tion among them is not whether it was drawn up by 
Moses; this they all alike deny. Nor is it whether some 
portions of it may possibly be as old 4s the time of Moses ; 
this Wellhausen himself admits. But it is whether the 
Levitical law, as a whole, belongs to 800 B. C., as Dill- 
mann maintains, or was prepared after the Babylonish 
exile, and first announced to the people by Ezra, as Well- 
hausen and Kuenen assert. 

It may seem startling that such conclusions should be 
reached by the most eminent professors in European uni- 
versities; but it may afford some relief to remember that 
in those institutions learning is notoriously dissociated 
from evangelical faith, and bias against the supernatural 
has largely contributed to building up the divisive 
hypothesis in every one of its successive phases. If, 
however, general critical consent is to be made a crite- 
rion of truth, and the concurrence of distinguished for- 
eign scholars is to be urged as decisive, this is the result 
to which it will lead. The account of Moses, and of the 

-events of the Mosaic age given in the Pentateuch, will 
be conceived to rest upon four distinct documents, the 
two oldest of which were first committed to writing six 
or seven centuries after the events which they record, 
the third more than eight centuries, and the only ques- 
tion is whether the fourth was six hundred and fifty ora 
thousand years after the time of Moses. Of the transac- 
tions of that most eventful period, including the Divine 
interpositions and Divine revelations upon which the 
religion of the Old Testament was based, which is, in its 
turn, the foundation of the New Testament, we know 
absolutely nothing, and have no means of knowing any- 
thing, but traditions which were circulating from six to 
ten centuries afterwards. It is asif there were no written 
history of the Crusades, or of the reign of Charlemagne, 
and the attempt were now made to construct a history 
out of tales found floating among the people. What 
would be thought of the credibility of the Gospels, if 
they were not written for six or ten centuries after Christ? 


But why not accept the analysis of the documents, and 
refer them to the Mosaic age? Or, if the Book of Joshua 
must be included, and the Hexateuch allowed to be onecon- 
tinuous work, why not refer them to the age immediately 
succeeding that of: Moses? If all was written by eye- 
witnesses and participants, would this make a sufficient 
voucher for the truth of the narratives, and the credibil- 
ity be the same as though penned by the great law-giver 
himself? Yes, j/— But that is just the trouble. Give 
up the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, expressly 
affirmed (Deut, 81 : 9, 24), and of tht Book of the Cove- 
nant (Exod. 24: 8-7), and of its renewal (Exod, 34: 10-27), 
and of the entire Levitical law, which, in all its details, 
“the Lord spake unto Moses” (Exod, 25: 1, etc.; Lev. 
26 : 46; Num. 36: 13), and which is further vouched for 
by the unanimous voice of Old Testament tradition and 
by the express and often repeated authority of our Lord 
and his apostles, and admit that laws thus explicitly de- 
clared to have been given to Moses or recorded by him, 
though bearing the clearest internal marks of their origin 
in the wilderness, were, either in whole or in part, not 
really his, but were the product of a later age, and only 
ascribed to him by a legal fiction, and you have lost all 
firm footing, and must thenceforth flounder through the 
centuries seeking a resting-place and finding none. 

This has been the history of all such attempts at com- 
promise hitherto, And it isinevitable; for if it be con- 
ceded that the arguments of the critics are valid against 
the Mosaic origin of the legislation as it now lies in the 
Pentateuch, they will carry it down for centuries without 
the possibility of halting. If different strata are to be 
distinguished in the legisiation, and the growth of insti- 
tutions through successive stages are traceable there, 
long periods are of necessity demanded for such a process. 
And if the methods which the critics employ in effecting 
their analysis are admissible, they not only result in 
establishing the existence of separate documents, but 
these documents must by virtue of the very grounds on 
which they rest be long post-Mosaic, as the critics with 
one voice insist, 

When the venerable and excellent Dr. Delitzsch, who 
is alike eminent for his profound learning and his simple- 


hearted piety, first accepted the divisive hypothesis, it 





was with the distinct proviso that the documents should 
be referred to Eleazar and to Joshua, or to men of like 
stamp among their coevals. Dr. Kurtz, after defending 
the unity of Genesis with remarkable ability and success, 
in an evil hour surrendered his impregnable position 
with a similar understanding, fancying that a secure 
shelter could be found behind the breakwater which 
Dr. Delitzsch had constructed. But these barriers have 
been swept away, and there has been no resource but to 
let traditional opinions go, and save whatever could be 
rescued from the rushing flood, It has been the same in 
Great Britain. The devout and evangelical spirit of 
Dr. Robertson Smith has not kept him from making the 
most perilous concessions, and from following his critical 
leaders to most remarkable lengths. And Dr. T. K. 
Cheyne, Professor of Interpretation at Oxford, in his 
very moderate and conciliatory paper read before the 
Church Congress, and repeated in his rece it book, “ Job 
and Solomon” (p. 5), states it as an established result 
of recent criticism, that the original documents of the 
Pentateuch date from various periods, mostly long sub- 
sequent to the time of Moses, and that at least three dif- 
ferent sections and as many different conceptions of 
Israel’s religious development must be recognized within 
the Pentateuch. 


But may not the documents, which are the sources of 
the Pentateuch, belong to as late a period as the critics 
claim, and yet its truth be guaranteed by the inspiration 
of the documents and of the redactor, just as the history 
of Abraham and of Noah is on the traditional view ac- 
credited by the inspiration of Moses? The idea is alto- 
gether delusive. The critical processes, by which the 
documents are made out, assume as the basis of procedure 
that they are inconsistent with each other and mutually 
contradictory, and of course to that extent untrustworthy; 
and this not in incidental and trivial matters merely, 
but in those of the greatest consequence, It is further 
assumed that what appears upon the surface of the Pen- 
tateuch, as we possess it, to be a continuous and con- 
sistent narrative, is only made to appear so by the artifice 
of the redactor. Upon the application of the critical 
analysis, such narratives repeatedly fall apart into diver- 
gent accounts of the same aflair, which, though quite 
irreconcilable, the redactor .has sought to harmonize, or 
has converted them into separate transactions. Or they 
resolve themselves into independent accounts of quite 
distinct matters, which the redactor has misunderstood, 
and, thinkiag them to be identical, has blended them 
together. 

Wherever it is possible to give a different interpreta- 
tion to a passage or paragraph by isolating it from its 
context, it is assumed that the redactor has put a wrong 
meaning upon it by placing it in another than in its 
imagined original connection. ., Whatever stands in the 
way of the supposititious sense thus obtruded upon a 
passage is pared away as an insertion by the redactor, or 
is regarded as evidence of its having been freely manipu- 
lated by him. He has eliminated portions of the docu- 
ments which, according to the critics, were essential to 
their correct understanding. He has added to them 
what is positively misleading. The difficulty of disen- 
tangling the documents blended in -the Pentateuch and 
restoring them to their primitive condition is thus vastly 
increased by the mutilation and the modification which 
they have undergone at the redactor’s hands as well as at 
the handsof others, They are neither complete, nordo they 
in a multitude of passages preserve their true original form 
in those portions which the redactor has spared. 

The real truth in regard to the transactions recorded 
in the Pentateuch is not, the critics tell us, that which 
is yielded by the narrative as it now stands. The work 
of the redactor must first be undone. His spurious addi- 
tions must be removed, what he has altered must be 
restored to its original form, what he has dislocated must 
be transferred to its true position, what he has woven 
together must be separated into its original constituents. 
When this shall all be done, and correctly done, it will 
put us in possession of what yet remains of the Penta- 
teuchal documents as they lay before the redactor. These 
severally represent the various conflicting traditions, 
which were in circulation six centuries and more after 
the time of Moses; and from these we must do our best 
by comparison and conjecture to approximate the actua! 
facts. This, without a particle of exaggergtion, istheexact 
process pursued in the most elaborate and painstaking 
manner, not merely by critics devoid of all reverence, 
such as Wellhausen and Kuenen, but by such a reveren- 
tial and conscientious scholar as Dr, Dillmann. And 
only that moderate residuum, which fails to be volatilized 
in such a critical crucible as this, is admitted by him to 
belong to the undoubted constituents of the Mosaic age, 

To speak of inspired documents and an inspired re- 





dactor in such a condition of things is to use words in 
ap unusual and unnatural sense. By inspiration in such 
# connection must be intended something very different 
from that which this term is ordinarily understood to 
denote, It carries with it no.implication of an infallible 
and trustworthy record. It is an inspiration that is com- 
patible with legends and myths, with mistakes and con- 
tradictions, and with altogether unreliable materials. 
According to Dr. Cheyne, there are portions of the Old 
Testament whose strictly historical character cannot be 
and need not be maintained, And when this comes to be 
recognized, “our idea of inspiration will become broader, 
deeper, and more true to facts.” Thatis, as I understand 
him, the accepted doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture 
must be revolutionized to conform with the tenets of an 
advanced criticism. The same distinguished authority 
adds still further: “We shall have to consider our future 
attitude to the Kenotic view of the person of Christ.” I 
interpret this to mean that if Christ recognized the Law 
as Mosaic, when the higher criticism assures us that -it 
was not so, our conception of his human personality must 
be lowered in consequence, 

But why not admit the critical analysis, and refuse to 
accept the destructive consequences which the critics 
deduce from it? Will not their assault be repelled in 
the most effectual way by conceding the existence of the 
documents which they profess to discover, and showing 
that this concession is not prejudicial to the claims of the 
Pentateuch as a part of the inspired Word of God? 
Whoever is convinced by the arguments of the critics of 
the actual existence of the Pentateuchal documents, and 
still holds fast his faith in the Divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures, must reconcile these things in one or other of two 
ways. He may lower his idea of inspiration to the level 
of what seems to him to be the critical requirement; or 
he may limit his concessions to the critics to what a just 
view of the historic truth and the inspiration of the 
Scriptures will permit. The former has been the uni- 
yersal method with transatlantic critics, so far as I have 
any knowledge. They give up the historic accuracy of 
the Pentateuch, but insist that, in so doing, they do not 
deny or impair its inspiration; they only gain new and 
deeper views of what is meant by inspiration, 

If, however, any one should attempt the reverse method, 
and do it in good faith, there is a broad field open before 
him, in which he may render valuable service; and I 
would be disposed to bid him God-speed. He would ‘be 
hampered at the outset by the fact that the current 
analysis of the Pentateuch was wrought out by critics, 
whose prepossessions were adverse to its truthfulness 
and to the supernatural character of the events which it 
records and the revelations which it contains, and that 
this analysis was very largely shaped by those preposses- 
sions. It therefore naturally conducts those who adopt 
it to conclusions akin to the principles from which it 
emanated. An analysis of the Pentateuch framed on 
the basis of its literary phenomena is in itself quite 
harmless, provided it leaves all its parts intact, and does 
not obtrude upon them another than their genuine mean- 
ing, but simply rearranges them in a different grouping. 
The destructive effect of the analysis arises altogether 
from arbitrary assumptions of what is unknown, 


By the hypothesis, the Pentateuch in its present form 
is the work of a redactor (or series of redactors) who 
combined as he judged fit the documents which he had 
before him, The assumption of the critics that he mis- 
understood his sources, and put them together in a man- 
ner which obscures or perverts their original meaning, 
and that this meaning is to be recovered by altered con- 
nections, or the supposition of particular omissions, is 
gratuitous and inadmissible. There is no just ground for 
impugning either the capacity or the honesty of the re- 
dactor, supposing that such a person ever existed. As 
he possessed the documents in their separate state and 
in their original completeness, he was far more compe- 
tent to judge of their meaning than the modern critic 
can possibly be. And if all parts of these documents 
which have been preserved to us properly bear that 
meaning which they have in the conmection in which 
the redactor has placed them, the great body of the in- 
consistencies which the critics profess to have detected 
will vanish into thin air; all necessity for assigning the 
documents to post-Mosaic periods will /cease; the insti- 
tutions of the Pentateuch will be clearly Mosaic, and 
not the growth of ages; and the difficulties that remain 
will simply be those which scholars have long since 
recognized, and for which adequate answers have been 
abundantly provided. If this principle of interpreta- 
tion, which is the obvious dictate of common sense, 
be permitted to prevail, the motto of the critics, “ Divide 
and Conquer,” will be no longer applicable. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_———— 

LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.] 

1. July 3.—The Infant Jesus. 

2. July 10.—The Flight into Egypt... 

8, July 17.—John the Baptist 

4. July 24.—The Baptism of Jesus 

6. July 31.—The Temptation of Jesus 

6. August 7.—Jesus in Galilee. 


Matt. 2: 1-12 
Matt. 2 : 13-23 
Matt. 3 : 1-12 
Matt. 3 : 13-17 
Matt. 4: 1-11 
Matt. 4 : 17-25 


























7. August 14.—The Beatitudes. Matt. 5 : 1-16 
8. August 21.—Jesus and the Law Matt, 5 : 17-26 
9. August 28.—Piety Without Display Matt. 6 : 1-15 





10. September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father.................. Matt. 6 : 24-34 

11. September 11.—Golden Precept Matt. 7 : 1-12 

12, September 18.—Solemn Warnings. Matt. 7 : 13-29 

13. September 25.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : 8-14; Mission- 
ary Lesson, Matt. 4 : 12-16. 











QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


“ Jesus, the King in Zion” is set forth in this quarter's 
sessons. The kingly idea fastens itself upon him in the first 
lesson, when the Magi ask, “ Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews?” Royal titles may not be given him in every 
lesson; but royal truths are recorded in them all, and deeds 
worthy of the King of kings. The golden text, “Yet have 
I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion” (Psa. 2 : 6), gives 
the key-note for the quarter’s work. This matchless King is 
enthroned by Jehovah himself, that we may be ruled in right- 
eousness, triumph over every foe, and rest forever with God. 

The following analysis will hold the lessons in easy remem- 
brance : 


JESUS, THE KING IN ZION. 
I. HIS QUALIFICATIONS AS KING (Lessons I-VI). 
1. Divinely Attested. 
2. Divinely Protected. 
3. Gloriously Heralded. 
4. Splendidly Inaugurated. 
5. Triumphantly Victorious. 
6. Zealously Benevolent. 
I. HIS REQUIREMENTS AS KING (Lessons VII.-XII.). 
1. A Basis of Blessedness. 
2. A Rule of Obedience. 
3. A Proof of Sincerity. 
4, A Measure of Trust. 
5. A Guide for Living. 
6. A Preparation for Judgment. 
For convenience in practical use, as the quarter proceeds, 
these captions may be abbreviated thus: 


I. HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 


1. Attested. 4. Inaugurated. 

2. Protected. 5. Victorious. 

3. Heralded. 6. Benevolent. 
Il, HIS REQUIREMENTS. 

1. Blessedness. 4. Trust. ‘0 

2. Obedience. 5. Living. 


8. Sincerity. 6. Judgment. 
Or, each lesson may be associated with a symbol, either pic- 
torial or verbal, as the following suggestions show when com- 


pared with the lessons respectively, as numbered. 


1. Star. 5. Stones. 9. Trumpet. 
2. Sword. 6. Sea. 10. Lily. 
3. Axe. 7. Mountain. 11. Fish. 
4. Dove. 8. Altar. 12. Gate. 


Even an infant class would readily remember these lessons 
under this arrangement. The Gate lesson, the Star lesson, 
the Dove lesson, etc., will be recalled by name instantly. 
Objects representing these various ideas can be made, or pur- 
chased without difficulty. 

The purpose of all teachers should be to so clearly set forth, 
and so firmly fix, these twelve lessons céncerning the King, 


that they shall never be forgotten. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, JULY 3, 1887. 
TitLeE: THE INFANT JESUS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 2 : 1-12.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1. Now when Jesus was bornin| 1 Now when Jesus was born 
Béth/le-hém of Ju-dé/a in the days in Bethlehem of Judza in the 
of Hér’od the king, behold, there days of Herod the king, be- 
came wise men from the east to hold, ! wise men from the east 
Je-ru’sa-lémi, 2came to Jerusalem, saying, 

2. Saying, Where is he that is 2Where is he that is born 
born King of the Jews? for we King of the Jews? for we saw 
have seen his star in the east, his star in the east, and are 
and are come to worship him. 8 come to worship him. And 

8. When Hér’od the king had when Herod the king heard 
heard these things, he was trou- it, he was troubled, and all 
bled, and all Je-ru’sa-lém with| 4 Jerusalem with him. - And 
him. gathering together all the 

4. And when he had gathered chief priests and scribes of 
all the chief priests and scribes the people, he inquired of 
of the people sogener, he de- them where the Christ should 


ce 





Gr. Magi. Compare Esther i. 13; Dan. ii. 12, %Or, Where is the King 
of the Jews that is born? 





5 be born. And they said unto 
him, In Bethlehem of Judea : 
for thus it is written ‘by the 


manded of them where Christ 
should be born. 
5. And they said unto him, In 


Béth’le-hém of Ju-dé’a: for thus| prophet, 
it is written by the prophet, 6 And thou Bethlehem, land 
6, And thou Béth/le-hém, in the of Judah, 


land of Ji’da, art not. the least 
among the princes of Ji’da: for 
out of thee shall come a Gov- 
ernor, that shall rule my people 
Is’ré-el, 

7. Then Hér’od, when he had 
privily called the wise men, in- 
quired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. 

8, And he sent them to Béth’- 
le-hém, and said, Go and search 
diligently for the young child; 
and when ye have found him, 
bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. 

9. When they had heard the 
king, they departed ; and, lo, the 
star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young 
child was. 

10. When they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

11. And when they were come 
into the house, they saw the 
young child with Méa’ry his 
mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they 
had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto him gifts; gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh. 

12, And being warned of God 
in a dream that they should 
not return to Hér’od, they de-. 
parted into their own country 
another way. 


Art in no wise least among 
the princes of Judah : 

For out of thee shall come 
forth a governor, 

Which shall be shepherd of 
my people Israel. 

7 Then Herod privily called the 
2wise men, and learned of 
them carefully *what time the 

8 star appeared. And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, and said, 
Go and search out carefully 
concerning the young child, 
and when ye have found him, 
bring me word, that I also 
may come and worship him. 

9 And they, having heard the 
king, went their way; and lo; 
the star, which they saw in 
the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. 

10 And when they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding 
11 great joy. And they came into 
the house and saw the young 
child with Mary his mother ; 
and they fell down and wor- 
shipped him; and opening 
their treasures they offered 
unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. And 
being warned of God in a 
‘dream that they should not 
return to Herod, they de- 
parted into their own country 
another way. 








10r, through 2Gr. — Compare Esther 1.13; Dan. il. 13% %Or, the 
time ‘me of the star that appea 
Sogpentions of the 7 tenes Committee: Verse 2, at the word “ wor- 
ship” add the marginal note, “ ‘the Greek word denotes an act of rever- 
ence, whether paid to man (see chap. xviii. 24) or to God (see Cy iv. i Ve 
aon 5, put into the text the marginal rendering “ through 
y: 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Yet have J set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2 : 6. 


Lzsson Topic: Jesus Divinely Attested as King. 


1. By the Star, vs. 1, 2, 7-10. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: + 2. By the Scriptures, vs. 3-6. 
3. By the Warning, vs. 11, 12. 


GoxtpEen Text: Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall 
save his people from their sins.—Matt. 1 : 21. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Matt. 2:1-12. Jesus attested as king. 
T.—Psa. 2:1-12. The King foretold. 

W.—Luke 19 : 12-27. The King and his enemies, 
T.—Matt. 27 : 11-37. His kingship confessed. 
F.—1 Cor. 15 : 12-26. His triumphal reign. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 31-46. The King on his throne, 
$.—Psa. 24:1-10. The King of glory. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. JESUS ATTESTED BY THE STAR, 
1. The Magi: 


Behold, wise men from the east came to Jerusalem (1). 
The wisdom of all the children of the east (1 Kings 4:30). 
The wise men, which knew the times a 1:18). 
—_>* ee the wise men of the nat ons, 

(Jer. 

The king. . 
ll, The Star: 

We saw his star in the east (2). 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob (Num. 24 : 17). 
ae shall come to th ht (Isa. 60: 
Until... the day-star arise in your hearts (2 Pet. 1: 2 a 
lam... the bright, the morning star (Rey. 22 : 1 
il. The Joy : 
They rejoiced with exceeding great joy (10). 
My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour (Luke 1 : 47). 
Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day (John 8 : 56). 
Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord (Phil. 3 : 1). 
Ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable and full cn glory (1 Pet.1:8). 
1. ‘When Jesus was born in Bethlehem.” The birth of Jesus 4d 
As au attested fact of history ; (2 As As a pivotal point in h 
py 4: (3) As the supreme event 0 
2. “Where is he?” (1) The object of thet scarch ; The method 


( 
of their search ; (3) The vigor of their search ; (4) The success of 
their search. 
q) 


3. ‘* Bring me word, that I also may come and worshi 
A specious request ; (2) A base purpose; (3) A sign 
II. JESUS ATTESTED BY THE SCRIPTURES, 
I. Trouble : 


Herod ... was troubled, and @l Jerusalem with him (3). 


In the morning... his spirit was troubled (Gen. 41 : 8). 

The wicked are like the troubled sea (Isa. 57 : 

His spirit was troubled, and his sleep brake from him (Dan. 2:1). 
Let not your heart be troubled (John 14 ; 1). 


il. Investigation : 
He inquired of them where the Christ should be born (4). 


To the law and to the testimony (Isa. 8 : 20). 
Seek ye out of the book of the Bord, and read (Isa. 34 : 16). 


Ye search the scriptures (John 5 : 39). 
These r more noble, ... ex the scriptures daily (Acts 


17:11 
lil. Instruction : 


In Bethlehem ... for thus it is written by the prophet (5). 
Be instructed, ye judges of the Mtheo (en as: 2: o” 
I will 


none like unto thee 
. commanded to destroy all the wise men (Dan. 2 : 12). 


him.” 
defeat. 


instruct thee and teac 


con 


All Lae that are written ...shall be accomplished (Luke 
The ee _— said that the Christ cometh ... from Bethlehem (John 


LS wie Herod the king heard it, he was troubled.” (1) Herod’s 
informants; (2) Herod’s information ; (8) Herod’s anxiety.— 
Jesus (1) A Soy to 4) Of (2) A trouble to sinners. 

2. “He oho gy (1) Of” whom? (2) About what? (8) To what 
purpose? (4) With what results ts? 

8. ‘*For thus it is written.’’ (1) Knowledge of what is written ; 
a on cma in what is written; (3) Guidance by what is 
written, 


III. JESUS ATTESTED BY THE WARNING. 

1. Devout Worshipers : 

They fell down and worshipped him (11). 
Job... fell down upon the ground, and worshipped (Job 1 : 20). 
Simon Peter... fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying (Luke 5: 8). 
Jairus... fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him (Luke : 41). 
I fell down to w orship before the feet of the angel (Rey. 22: 8). 
ll. Divine Warning : 

Being warned of God in a dream (12), 


God came to Abimelech in a dream of the night (Gen. 20 : 8). 

oes. bay of God in a dream, he withdrew into... Galilee 
a 

Cornelius .. . was warned of God by a holy angel (Acts 10 : 22). 

Noah, being ‘warned of God, ... prepared an ark (Heb. 11 : 7). 

lll. Implicit Obedience ; 

They departed into their own country another way (12). 
Joseph arose... and did as the angel. . . commanded (Matt. 1 : 24). 
He arose, and departed into Egypt (Matt. 2:14). 

Get thee ‘down, and go.... And Peter went (Acts 10 ; 20, 21). 
Immediately I conferred ‘not with flesh and blood (Gal. 1: 16), 

1. “They came... and saw... and worshipped.”’ f? Activity ; 
(2) Observation ; (3) Devotion. —(1) Seeking the Lord; (2) Seeing 
the Lord ; (3) Serving the Lord. 

2. ‘“* They offered unto — gifts. " Offeri to jem: (1) Their 

(3) Their aceeptabili a 


nature; Bes Line fi ag 
8. “They departed into their own country onal er way.” 


Obedient to God ; (2) Regardless of Herod ; (8) Promotive of 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ATTESTATIONS TO THE MESSIAHSHIP OF JESUS, 


By the voice of God (Matt. 8:17; 17:5; John 12 : 28). 
By the opened heavens (Matt. 8:16; habe 8; yy 22), 
By his own transfiguration (Matt. 17:2; Mark : 2, 8). 
By visits of saints (Matt. 17 : 3; Luke 9 : 0 3D. 

By attendance of angels (Matt. 4:11; Juke 2: 10, 13, 14; 
By prophesies fulfilled (Matt. 2 : 5, 6; 24, 5; John 19 
By power over nature (Matt. 8 : ‘26, 2: mi: 55 ; ane 6: ii -18). 

By wre over infirmity (Matt. 12’: 13; Luke '9 : 42; 13; 11- 13; John 


6, 7). 

By wont over death (Luke 8 : 54, 55; John a 43, 44). 
—— over sins (Matt. 9: 2, 5-7; Luke 7: 47). 

2 is fulfilled pledges (John 16 : 7; Acts 2 : 1-4, 83). 

By his resurrection (Matt. 28 : 2-6; Luke 24: 33, 34; 

By his ascension (Acts 1 : 9-11). 


22 : 43). 


Acts 17 : $1). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The evangelist Matthew prefaces his narrative with the 
“genealogy of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham” (Matt.1:1). The arrangement of this genealogy 
in separate series of fourteen generations (1: 17) is charac- 
teristically Jewish, there being probably a trace of symbolical 
significance in the number, and doubtless a designed help for 
the memory. Some generations have certainly been omitted. 
The lineage is that of Joseph, the legal father of Jesus. In 
Luke 3 : 23-38, the descent of Mary is probably given, though 
this is disputed. (See the latest edition of Robinson’s Har- 
mony, pp. 162-164.) 

The events preceding and connected with the birth of our 
Lord are given with more detail by Luke (Luke 1: 5 to 2 : 
39). Matthew says nothing about the previous residence of 
Joseph and Mary in Nazareth, and he mentions but one inci- 
dent pertaining to the miraculous conception (Matt. 1: 18-25), 
The variety in the two accounts is a mark of independence; 
and the substantial agreement between them affords a proof 
rof truthfulness. ‘The order of events presents few difficulties. 

After four centuri@ of silence in the voice of prophecy, 
from the days of Malachi, God made a revelation to his peo- 
ple, in the temple, to a ministering priest (Luke 1 : 5-25), 
Zacharias, promising him a son, who should be the forerunner 
of the long-expected Messiah. 

The same angelic messenger afterwards appeared to Mary 
at Nazareth, and announced the mystery of the Incarnation 
(Luke 1 : 26-38). Mary shortly afterwards visited her kins- 7 
woman Elisabeth, and the hymn she uttered has been pre- 
served for us (Luke 1 : 39-56). The birth of John the 
Baptist and the song of Zacharias should be placed next 
(Luke 1; 57-80); but there are various opinions as to the 
position of the paragraph in Matthew (Matt. 1 : 18-24) which 
tells of the perplexity of Joseph. Some place it before the 
visit to Elisabeth; others place the visit between the per- 
plexity and the dream of Joseph; while a preferable view 
is- | assigns the whole to a date after the return from the hill- 
country of Judea. This is not open to any serious objection, 
while the other views involve difficulties. 

The events narrated by Luke in Luke 2: 1-38, then fol- 
low in natural order (the journey to Bethlehem, the birth 
in the stable, the angelic appearance to the shepherds, theis 
visit to Bethlehem, the circumcision of Jesus, the presenta- 
tion in the temple, with the benediction of Simeon and Anna). 
It should, however, be noted that there is room for difference 
of opinion in regard to the relative position of the presenta- 
tion in the temple (Luke 2 : 22-38) and the visit of the Magi 
narrated in the lesson before us. The traditional date (Janu- 
ary 6, Epiphany) of the latter is too early, being only thir- 
teen days after the nativity. Probably the two occurred 
within a few daysof each other. The gift of poverty (Luke 
2: 24) would scarcely have been made by Joseph and Mary 
after the royal munificence of the Magi (Matt. 2:11), and 
there seems to be a natural propriety in the priority of the 








welcome by pious Israelites (Simeon and Anna) to the hom- 
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age of the Gentiles as represented by the wise men. Yet the 
interval could not have been long; for after the presentation 
in the temple, there would be no reason for the delay of the 
family in Bethlehem. 

As to the precise date of the visit of the Magi, we must 
remain in doubt, for the time of our Lord's birth cannot be 


etactly determined. The attempt to fix the year from the’ 


appearance of the “star in the east” has not been successful. 
Accepting the year of Rome 749 as the most probable date, 
and adhering for convenience to the traditional day, Decem- 
ber 25, the time of the .presentation in the temple would be 
February 2, B. 0. 4 (year of Rome, 750), about two months 
before the death of Herod, near the Passover of that year, 
which is almost the only certain point in the chronology. 
The visit of the Magi may then be placed in the first ten 
days of the same month, But the time of year is even less 
certain than the year itself. One thing may be regarded as 
settled; namely, that the common era is at least five (not 
four) years too late. Dionysius, who established that era, 
made December 25 of A. D. 1 coincident with the same date 
of the year of Rome 754, beginning the year A. D. 1 with the 
miraculous conception, March 25. Clearly, then, the latter 
event must be placed as early as the year of Rome 749, mak- 
ing an error of at least five years in our ordinary computa- 
tion. This point of the date of our Lord’s birth, is treated 
with fullness in one,ef, the chronological essays of Andrews’s 
“ Life of Our Lord.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Now when Jestis was born in Bethlehem of Judea: 
The story of Jesus, as given by Matthew, begins with a gene- 
alogy tracing his descent from David and Abraham, and then 
passes to the announcement which was made to Joseph respect- 
ing his origin and approaching birth. In the narrative of 


‘Luke, on the other hand, the beginning of the story is with 


the birth of Jesus, including, as preparatory to it, what is said 
of the birth of John the Baptist and the announcement made 
to Mary ; and the genealogy, which goes backward from Jesus 
himself to his ancestry, is given at a later point. As imme- 


diately related to Jesus, the record of Matthew approaches 


his life, as we may say, from the father’s side, and from the 
point of view of genealogical descent ; that of Luke approaches 
it from the mother’s side, and from the circumstances con- 
nected with its beginning. It is natural, therefore, that we 
find the details of the story of the birth in Luke’s account, 
and only a mere general allusion to the fact in the narrative 
of Matthew. Both writers, however, agree in placing the 
birth at Bethlehem, and Luke gives the reason why it hap- 
pened to occur in that village; namely, because Joseph was 
called to go there for the purpose of an enrollment ordered 
by the Roman authorities, as connected with taxation. The 
fact that we are obliged to fill out and adjust the details of 
the story by a careful comparison of Luke and Matthew is, 
in view of what has: been stated, not a matter which should 
occasion difficulty or surprise. Moreover, when we consider 
the brevity of both of the narratives, and the fact that the 
main interest of the authors of both is connected with what 
followed the beginning of Jesus’ public ministry, it cannot be 
regarded as a strange thing if the complete adjustment of the 
two records to each other should involv@somewhat of conjec- 
ture, or should remain, after all our examination, in some 
degree of uncertainty. We must remember that neither of 
the two Gospels claims to be a fult biography of Jesus, and 
that, if the vacant places had been filled up by the writers, 
the explanation, which we may now seek for without assured 
success, might easily have been given us. Among the points 
of. difficulty to which these remarks may apply, is that which 
is connected with the mention of Bethlehem,—Matthew ap- 
parently, as it is claimed, regarding this village, and Luke 
regarding Nazareth, as the residence of Jesus’ parents before 
the time of his birth. Bethlehem here referred to is Beth- 
lehem of Judea, or Bethlehem-Ephratah (Micah 5: 2, the 
passage from which verse 6 of this chapter is quoted), It 
was situated at a distance of about six miles from Jerusalem, 
and in a direction somewhat west of south. There was an- 
other town called Bethlehem in the region occupied by the 
tribe of Zebulon. The latter town was about six miles west 
of Nazareth, and is mentioned once in the Old Testament 
(Josh. 19:15). Bethlehem of Judea was the birthplace of 
David; and Luke states that Joseph went to Bethlehem at 
the time of the enrollment because he was of the house and 
family of David.—Jn the days of Herod the king: The birth 
of Jesus occurred in the last year of Herod's life, according 
to the best evidence which we are able to discover. “The 
days” here cover-the period of Herod’s official life, but the 
particular time of the event alluded to was near the close of 
this period. Herod who is here spoken of is Herod the 
Great, the first of the Herod family, of which several differ- 
ent representatives are mentioned in the Gospels and the 
Acts. The one who is generally called Herod in the Gospels 
was Herod the tetrarch, the son of Herod the Great, and 
appointed tetrarch of Galilee by his father’s will. He was 
the one to whom Jesus was sent by Pilate (Luke 23:7 ff). 
He died A. D, 39. The one who is spoken of as Herod in 





the twelfth chapter of the Acts, and the account of whose 
death is there given, was Herod Agrippa, the first of that 
name, who was a grandson of Herod tlie Great, and a nephew 
of Herod the tetrarch. The other members of the Herod 
family who are alluded to in the New Testament are desig- 
nated by other names: Archelaus (Matt. 2 : 22), Philip—first 
(Matt. 14:3; Mark 6:17), Philip—second (Luke 3: 1), 
Agrippa—Herod Agrippa the second (Acts 25: 13), Of these, 
the last-mentioned was the son of Herod Agrippa the first, 
and the great-grandson of Herod the Great, while the other 
three were sons of Herod the Great, and brothers, or half- 
brothers, of Herod the tetrarch, The cruelty and wickedness 
of this family, and particularly of Herod the Great, are well 
known from history which is outside of the New Testament 
records, and the circumstances mentioned in this chapter as 
connected with Herod’s action, are fully in accordance with his 
character.— Behold, wise men from the east came to Jerusalem: 
The margin of the Revised Version reads “ Magi,” and refers 
the reader to Esther 1: 13, and Daniel 2:12. The insertion 
of the word “ Magi” in the text might well have commended 
itself to the Revisers. These men were the wise men of the 
region from which they came, not in the ordinary significa- 
tion of that term merely, but in the technical sense, if we 
may so express it. They were originally a distinguished 
priestly caste, and they devoted themselves particularly to 
astronomical dr astrological pursuits and investigations; and 
the Magi here alluded to, whether of the priestly order or 
not, were doubtless men who observed the movements and 
changesof the heavenly bodies, and, in connection with these 
observations, were led to expect the occurrence of great events 
in the world, This is rendered probable by the statements of 
the narrative here given, as well as by what we know of the 
Magi class from other sources, ‘The region which Matthew 
designates as “ the east” cannot be determined with certainty; 
but there can be little doubt that it was either Arabia or Per- 
sia, and more probably, as it would seem, it was Persia. The 
words “ from the east,” in the grammatical connection of the 
sentence, are quite probably to be joined with “ Magi,” rather 
than with the verb. These Magi were doubtless heathen, as 
is indicated by their question, which marks the Jews as a 
distinct body from themselves and their countrymen. 

Verse 2.—Suying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 
This question was, no doubt, presented to. such leading men 
or authorities in Jerusalem as they were able tomeet. They 
do not seem to have come before Herod at first, .but more 
probably they consulted some of the scribes or chief priests, 
the whole company of whom is mentioned in verse 4. As 
Meyer remarks: “The expectation of the Jews, that their 
Messiah was to rule over the world, might at that period 
have been sufficiently disseminated throughout the foreign 
countries of the East to lead heathen astrologers, for the object 
in question, to the Jewish capital.” The writer of the Gos- 
pel was, no doubt, impressed with this testimony, as it were, 
borne to the Messiah, and to Jesus as the Messiah, by these 
representatives of the Gentile nations; and thus he records 
the story for the purpose of setting. before his readers this 
testimony, as well as because of the wonderful appearance of 
the star.—For we saw his star in the east, and are come lo wor- 
ship him: The words “in the east” in this sentence are sup- 


‘posed by some to mean “at its rising;” the Greek word here 


used being commonly in the plural, as in verse 1, where it 
means “the East,” whereas here it is in the singular. It is not 
improbable that this view of the meaning is correct, but it 
cannot be affirmed that it is so beyond question, for the sin- 
gular of this noun is sometimes used to denote “the East,” 
The word “worship” here may mean to “do homage” or 
“show reverence ;” but it may refer to an act of religious 
adoration. There would seem to have been in the minds of 
the Magi a desire and hope for light in the line of the messi- 
anic idea, at least in some sense or degree, 

Verse 3.—And when Herod the king heard it, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him: The form of expression seems to 
indicate that Herod did not know of the arrival of the Magi 
and the object of their visit until some time after they had 
reached the city. When he received the information, he was 
troubled. The verb in this case conveys the idea of being 
agitated by reason of fear or dread as to the possible conse- 
quences to himself. The agitation of mind on the part of the 
people of Jerusalem, on the other hand, had reference more 
probably to the consequences which might result for them- 
selves. Whether Herod should finally lose his throne because 
of this new king or not, the people would be likely to suffer 
through the violent measures which he might adopt for the 
security of his own power and the overthrow of his adver- 
sary. “The people, worn away by seditions and slaughters,” 
says Alfgrd, “feared fresh tumults and wars.” They feared 


‘them especially, so far as they were not devoted partisans of 


Herod, in view of what they had reason to apprehend from 
him. So far as they were his partisans, on the other -hand, 
they feared the possible destruction of their leader and 
themselves. 

Verse 4—And gathering together all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people, he inquired of them where the Christ should 
be born: It is uncertain whether the words of this verse refer 
to a formal meeting of the Jewish Sanhedrin, of which the 
scribes and chief-priests were members, or not. More proba- 





bly, Herod summoned a large company of these men who 

were learned in this matter, and submitted the question to 
them as learned men, rather than in their capacity as the 

council of the nation. The frequency with which the term) 
“chief priests” is used in the Gospels as referring to one 

section of the membership of the Sanhedrin, may lead us to 

believe that the word, as here employed, includes not only 

the high-priest and those who had held this office, but also 

the heads of the twenty-four classes of priests mentioned in 

1 Chronicles 24, These prominent persons, as well as the 
scribes whose business it was to study the Old Testament, 

would be best qualified to answer the question proposed. The 

question, if the Greek words are literally translated, is, Where 

is the Christ born? that is, Where, according to the Old Tes-' 
tament declarations, etc., does the birth of the Christ take. 
place? The form of the question is that which the author 

may have supposed Herod to use in presenting his inquiry to 

the Jewish authorities, 

Verses 5, 6.—And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea:* 
for thus it is written by the prophet, And thou Bethlehem, land of 
Judah, art in no wise least among the princes of Judah: for out 
of thee shall come forth a governor, which shall be shepherd of my 
people Israel: The Old Testament passage here quoted is taken 
from Micah 5: 2. There are several changes in the words 
given by Matthew as compared with those found in the Old 
Testament, but they are not of vital importance as related to the 
thought. Theprincipal oneisthis: Matthew says, “Thou art 
in no wise least among the princes of Judah: for out of thee,” 
ete.; Micah says, “Thou, small [or “too small” to be among 
the thousands of Judah, out of thee will come forth,” ete. 
This difference, however, is one of no special significance so 
far as the main idea of the passage is-concerned. Matthew 
speaks as if from the thought of what comes forth from Bethe. 
lehem,—in view of this, thou art by no means the least...‘Rhe 
prophet speaks as if from the opposite starting-point: “Though 
too small,...yet the ruler of Israel will come from thee.” 
The change from “thousands” to “ princes” may possibly be 
connected with a tendency towards a sort of personification in 
Matthew’suse of the passage, a substitution of “princes” for the 
larger divisions or “ families” of the tribes which might have 
such a head or chief man, or, as some have supposed, the: 
word in Matthew may have been translated from a different 
Hebrew word having the same consonants, but not the same 
vowel sounds, with that in Micah. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the ruler referred to in the prophetic passage 
is the Messiah, ; 

Verse 7.—Then Herod privily called the wise men and learned 
of them. carefully what time the star appeared; The word, 
“privily” may suggest the idea of a treacherous concealment, 
which would be altogether in accordance with Herod’s char- 
acter; but it may mean nothing more than “secretly,” as, for. 
example, in John 11; 28; Acts 16:37; Matthew 1: 19, 
The word rendered “carefully” by the Revised. Version may 
perhaps be better translated by “accurately.” The exact 
meaning of the phrase rendered “ what time the star appeared” 
(literally, “the time of the appearing star”) is uncertain,— 
whether the words mean “when the star first appeared,” or 
“how long a time had passed since it first appeared.” In 
either case, Herod, in endeavoring to gain all the knowledge 
which the wise men could give, made it a point to determine 
the time of the first rising of the star, as bearing upon the 
birth of the new king, or upon the action which he should 
take in consequence of that event. There may be a connec- 
tion, possibly, in this regard, between this verse and verse 16 
of this chapter. 

Verse 8.—And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
search oui carefully concerning the young child; and when ye 
have found him, bring me word, that I also may come and worship 
him:. The expression “search out” is the rendering of a word 
which occurs in only two other places in the New Testament 
(Matt. 10: 11; John 21:12). Inconnection with the adverb 
which is added to it, it suggests an ex:mination into the mat- 
ter with scrutiny and accuracy. Herod laid his plans thus 
carefully, in order that he might know all that was to be 
learned respecting the child. He gives to the Magi a false 
reason for his desire to get the information; but this seemed 
to him essential to the success of his plan. The word 
“worship,” in this verse, probably means “do reverence.” 

Verses 9,10.—And they, having heard the king, went their 
way ; and lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over where the young child was. And 
when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy: 
The natural impression derived from these verses would seem 
to be, that the Magi had not seen the star since they left their 
home in the east. It is possible, however, that verse 10 
refers only to a rejoicing on their part that the star, which 
had guided them to Jerusalem, now appeared again to guide 
them‘to Bethlehem. The words “in the east” may mean, as 
in verse 2, “at its rising.” The statement of the second part 


of verse 9, when taken in connection with the opening words 
of verse 10, indicates a movement of the star until it came 
to the house where the child was, and a resting or stopping 
above that house, If this is the meaning, or, indeed, if the 
village rather than the house is referred to in the phrase 
“where the young child was,” the star canriot have been an 
ordinary star or conjunction of stars in the upper heavens; 
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for such a star could not have so moved as to guide the Magi 
towards a particular house or village, and could not have 
stood over such a house or village in such a way as to point 
it out as the place sought for. The star which apparently 
moved in advance of them on their journey would have been 
as far beyond them when they reached the village or the 
house as it had been before. If the story is to be understood 
literally according to the language used, the indications point 
strongly towards the conclusion that the star was a miraculous 
phenomenon or body, which was caused to appear for a special 
purpose, and, having accomplished its mission, finally disap- 
peared. How far the language of appearance, or of a sort of 
poetical picturing, may be possible in this verse, it is difficult 
to say. The star did not actually move, it only seemed to 
move, say those who would hold this view. It must, im fair- 
ness, be said, however, that the remainder of the story is told 
in the prosaic, not the poetic, way ; it is told as if all that is 
mentioned actually occurred. It must also be admitted that 
stars in the upper heavens, which apparently go before the 
traveler, do not even seem to stop over a village or a house 
when the traveler reaches the house or village. In this brief 
note, the difficulties in the way of the view that the phe- 
nomenon was a conjunction of stars cannot be presented. The 
reader may be referred to the article in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, entitled ‘“‘The Star of the Wise Men.” There are 
more or less difficulties in connection with every view of the 
subject which has been proposed. That which holds that 
the star was an extraordinary luminous body which appeared 
for a time and then disappeared, and which in its movements, 
ete., answered to the statements of the narrative taken lit- 
erally, is the one which is, perhaps, exposed to the fewest 
serious objections, and the one which may best satisfy the 
demands of the case. 

Verse 11.—And they came into the house and saw the young 
child with Mary his mother ; and they fell down and worshipped 
him: and opening their treasures they offered unto him gifts, gold 
and frankincense and myrrh: The words “the house” naturally 
point backward to the phrase “ where the young child was,” 
in verse 9. They would seem to indicate, if we take them in 
connection with the story of the birth of Jesus as given by 
Luke, that the parents of Jesus had left the inn before this 
time, and were now in a house. If we had Matthew’s narra- 
tive alone, we might suppose this house to be one in which 
Joseph and Mary had been previously living as residents of 
Bethlehem. But Luke tells us that they had come from 
Nazareth, and that they were only in Bethlehem for a time. 
The fact that Joseph is not mentioned here scarcely needs 
explanation, as the child was the object of their search and 
inquiry, and the child would naturally be with his mother. 
The “treasures” here mentioned were the treasure-boxes or 
chests which they carried with them. The gifts which they 
offered were such as were befitting when they approached 
such a king; and with the presentation of their gifts, or as 
preparatory to the presentation, they did obeisance to him. 

Verse 12.—And being warned of God ina dream that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed into their own country 
another way: The Magi were in a dream directed not to return 
to Jerusalem, which would have been their natural course as 
they went homeward. The Divine interposition in this case 
was, as we may believe, partly, at least, in order that the 
accomplishment of Herod’s plan of putting Jesus to death 
might be hindered. What other purpose, if any, the warning 
may have had, we may not discover from the story. 

As to the exact condition of mind of the Magi with reference 
to the new-born King of the Jews, and as to what followed 
their visit, no certain .and definite statement can be made. 
But it is difficult for us, in view of the simple stery, not to 
believe that they departed to their own country as true sub- 
jects of the new-born King, and that they found in their own 
experience the meaning of the words of the angel who had 
appeared to Joseph in a dream, and had said: “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall save his people 
from their sins.” 





THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE GENTILES. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Matthew’s Gospel is the gospel of the King. It has a dis- 
tinctly Jewish coloring. All the more remarkable, therefore, 
is this narrative, which we should rather have looked for in 
Luke, the evangelist who delights to emphasize the univer- 
sality of Christ’s work. But the gathering of the Gentiles 
to the light of Israel was an essential part of true Judaism, 
and could not but be represented in the Gospel which set 
forth the glories of the King. There is something extremely 
striking and stimulating to the imagination in the vagueness 
of the description of these Eastern pilgrims. Where they 
came from, how long they had been in traveling, how 
many they were, what was their rank, whence they went, 
—all these questions are left unsolved. They glide into 
the story, present their silent adoration, “and as silently 
steal away.” The tasteless medieval tradition knows all about 
them: they were three; they were kings. It knows their 
names; and, if wy«choose to pay the fee, we can see their 
bones to-day in the shrine behind the high altar in Cologne 
Cathedral. How much more impressive is the indefiniteness 





of our narrative! How much more the half sometimes is 
than the whole! 

1. We see here heathen wisdom led by God to the cradle 
of Christ. It is futile to attempt to determine the nation- 
ality of the wise men. Possibly they were Persian magi, 
whose astronomy was half astrology and wholly observation, 
or they may have traveled from some place even deeper in the 
mysterious East; but, in any case, they were led by God 
through their science, such as it was. The great lesson which 
they teach remains the same, however subordinate questions 
about the nature of the star and the like may be settled. 
The sign in the heavens and its explanation were both of 
God, whether the one was a natural astronomical phenome- 
non or a supernatural light, and the other the conclusions of 
their science or the inbreathing of his wisdom. So they stand 
as representatives of the great truth, that, outside the limits 
of the people of revelation, God moved on hearts and led 
seeking souls to the light in divers manners. These silent 
strangers at the cradle carry on the line of recipients of 
Divine messages outside of Israel which is headed by the 
mysterious Melchizedek, and includes that seer who saw a 
star arise out of Jacob, and which, in a wider sense, includes 
many a “ poet of their own” and many a patient seeker after 
truth. Human wisdom, as it is called, is God’s gift. In itself, 
it is incomplete. It raises more questions than it solves. Its 
highest function is to lead to Jesus. He is Lord of the sci- 
ences, as of all that belongs to man; and notwithstanding all 
the appearances to the contrary at present, we may be sure 
that the true scope of all science, and its certain end; is to 
lead to the recognition of him. 

May we not see in these magi, too, a type of the inmost 
meaning of heathen religions? These faiths have in them 
points of contact with Christianity. Besides their falsehoods 
and abhorrent dark cruelties and lustfulnesses, they enshrine 
confessions of wants‘which the King in the cradle alone can 
supply. Modern unbelieving teachers tell us that Christian- 
ity and they are alike products of man’s own religious faculty. 
But the truth is that they are confessions of need, and Chris- 
tianity is the supply of the need. At bottom, their language 
is the question of the wise men, “Where is he?” Their 
sacrifices proclaim man’s need of reconciliation. Their stories 
of the gods coming down in the likeness of men, speak of his. 
longing for a manifestation of God in the flesh, The cradle 
and the cross are Heaven’s answer to their sad questions. 

2. The contrast of these Gentiles’ joyful eagerness to wor- 
ship the King of Israel with the alarm of his own people at 
the whisper of his name, is a prelude of the tragedy of his 
rejection, and the passing over of the kingdom to the Gen- 
tiles. Notice the bitter and scornful emphasis of that “ Herod 
the king,” coming twice in the story in immediate connection 
with the mention of the true King. He is a usurper, carica- 
turing the true Monarch. Like most kings who have had 
“great” tacked to their names, his greatness consisted in 
supreme wickedness. Fierce, lustful, cunning, he had ruled 
without mercy; and now he was passing through the last 
stages of an old age without love, and ringed round by 
the fears born of his misdeeds. He trembles for his throne, 
as well he may, when he hears of these strangers. Probably 
he does not suppose them mixed up with any attempt to un- 
seat him, or he would have made short work of them; unless, 
indeed, his craft led him to dissemble until he had sucked 
them dry, and had used them to lead him to the infant rival, 
after which he may have meant to murder themtoo. But he 
recognizes in their question the familiar tones of the messi- 
anic hope, which he knew was ever lying like glowing embers 
in the breast of the nation, ready to be blown into a flame. 
His creatures in the capital might disown it, but he knew in 
his secret heart that he was a usurper, and that at any moment 
that smouldering hatred and hope might burn up him and 
his upstart monarchy. An evil conscience is full of fears, 
and shrinks from the good news that the King of all is at 
hand. His coming should be joy, as the bursting spring or 
the rosy dawn; but our own sin makes the day of the Lord 
darkness, and not light, and sends us cowering into our corners 
to escape these searching eyes. 

Nor less tragic and perverted is the trouble which “all 
Jerusalem” shared with Herod. The magi had naturally 
made straight for the capital, expecting to find the new-born 
King there, and his city jubilant at his birth. But they 
traverse its streets only to find none who knows anything 
about him. They must have felt like men who see, gleaming 
from far on some hillside, a brightness which has all van- 
ished when they reach the spot, or like some of our mission 
converts brought to our “Christian country,” and seeing how 
little our people care for the Christ whom they have learned 
to know. Their question indicates utter bewilderment at the 
contrast between what they had seen in the East and what 
they found in Jerusalem. They must have been still more 
perplexed if they observed its effect. Nobody in Jerusalem 
knew anything about their King. That was strange enough. 
But nobody wanted him. That was stranger still. A prophet 
had long ago called on “ Zion” to “rejoice greatly” because 
“thy King cometh;” but now anxiety and terror cloud all 
faces. It was partly because personal ends bound many to 
Herod, and partly because they all feared that any outburst 





of messianic hopes would lead to fresh cruelties inflicted by 


the relentless, trembling tyrant. So the Magi, who repre 
sented the eagerness of Gentile hearts grasping the new hopes 
and claiming some share in Israel's Messiah, saw his own 
people careless and, if moved from their apathy, alarmed at 
the unwelcome tidings that the promise which had shone a 
a great light through dreary centuries was at last on the eve 
of fulfillment. So the first page on the gospel history antici- 
pates the sad issue, “They shall come from the east, and from 
the west,” and you yourselves shall be thrust out. 

8. Then comes the council of the theologians, with its 
solemn teaching of the difference between orthodoxy and life, 
and of the utter hollowness of mere knowledge, however 
accurate, of the letter of Scripture. The questions as to the 
composition of this gathering of authorities, and of the varia 
tions between the quotation of Micah in the text and its form 
in the Hebrew, will be discussed by others in this number. 
We may remark on the evident purpose of God to draw forth 
the distinct testimony of the ecclesiastical rulers to the place 
of Messiah’s birth, and on the fact that this, the most 
ancient interpretation of the prophecy, is vouched to us by 
existing Jewish sources as having been the traditional one 
until the exigencies of controversy with Christians pushed it 
aside. Notice the different conduct of Herod, the magi, and 
the scribes. The first is entangled in a ludicrous contradic- 
tion. He believes that Messiah is to be born in Bethlehem, 
and yet he determines to set himself against the carrying out 
of what he must, in some sense, believe to be God’s purpose. 
“Tf this infant is God’s Messiah, I will kill him,” is surely as 
strange a piece of policy gone mad as ever the world heard of. 
But it is perhaps not more insane than much of our own 
action, when we set ourselves against what we know to be 
God’s will, and consciously seek to thwart it. A child trying 
to stop a train by pushing against the locomotive has as much 
chance of success. The scribes, again, are quite sure where 
Messiah is to be born; but they do not care to go and see if 
he is born. These strangers, to whom the hope of Israel is 
new, may rush away, in their enthusiasm, to Bethlehem; but 
they, to whom it had lost all gloss, and become a common- 
place, would take no such trouble. Does not familiarity with 
the gospel produce much the same effect on many of us? 
Might not the joy and the devotion, however ignorant if com- 
pared with our better knowledge of the letter, which marks 
converts from heathenism, shame the tepid zeal and unruffled 
composure of us, who have heard all about Christ, till it has 
become wearisomé? Here on the very threshold of the gos- 
pel story is the first instance of the lesson taught over and 
over again in it, namely, the worthlessness of head knowledge, 
and the constant temptation of substituting it for the submis- 
sion of the will and the trust of the heart, which alone make 
religion. The most impenetrable armor against the gospel is 
the familiar and life-long knowledge of the gospel. 

The Magi, on their part, accept with implicit confidence 
the information, They have followed the star; they have 
now a more sure word, and they will follow that. They were 
led by their science to contact with the true guide. He that 
is faithful in his use of the dimmest light will find the light 
grow. The office of science is not to lead to Christ by a road 
discovered by itself, but to lead: to the Word of God, which 
guides to him. Not by accident, nor without profound mean- 
ing, did both methods of direction unite to point these earnest 
seekers, who were ready to follow every form of guidance, to 
the Monarch whom they sought. 

4. Herod’s crafty counsel need not detain us. We have 
already remarked on its absurdity. If the child were not 
Messiah, he need not have been alarmed; if it were, his 
efforts were fruitless. But he does not see this, and so plots 
and works underground in the approved fashion of king- 
craft. His reason for questioning the Magi as to the time 
was, of course, to get an approximate age of the infant, that 
he might know how widely to fling his net. He did it pri- 
vately, so as to keep any inkling of his plot secret till he had 
got the further information which he hoped to delude them 
into bringing. Like other students and recluses fed upon 
great thoughts, the Magi were very easily deceived. Good, 
simple people, they were no match for Herod, and told him 
all without suspicion, and set off to look for the child, quite 
convinced of his good faith; while he, no doubt, breathed 
more freely when he had got them out of Jerusalem, and 
congratulated himself on having done a good stroke of busi- 
ness in making them ‘his spies. He was probably within a 
few months of his death. The world was already beginning 
toslip from him. But before he passes to his account, he 
too is brought within sight of the Christ, and summoned to 
yield his usurped dominion to the true king. How different 
this old man’s reception of the tidings of the nativity from 
Simeon’s! His hostility, in its cruelty, its blundering cun- 
ning and its impotence, is a type of the relations of the world- 
power to Christ. “The rulers take counsel together, ... 
against his anointed. ... He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh.” 

5. We have next the discovery of the king. The re- 
appearing star becomes the guide tothe humble house. It can- 
not have been an ordinary star, for no such could have pointed 
the precise house among all the homes of Bethlehem. The 
burst of joy at its reappearance vividly suggests the per- 
plexity of ‘the recent days, and the support given by it to the 
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faith which had accepted, not perhaps without some misgiv- 
ings caused by the indifference of the teachers, the teaching 
of the prophecy. Surely that faith would be more than ever 
tried by the humble poverty in which they found the King. 
The great paradox of Christianity, the manifestation of di- 
vinest power in uttermost weakness, was forced upon them in its 
most startling form. “This child on his mother’s lap with none 
to do him homage, and in poverty which makes our costly 
gifts seem out of place,—-this is the King, whose coming set 
stars ablaze and drew ushither. Isthisall?” Their Eastern 
religions were not unfamiliar with the idea of incarnation. 
Their Eastern monarchies were splendid. They must have 
felt a shock at the contrast between what they expected and 
what they found. They learned the lesson which all have to 
learn, that Christ disappoints as well as fulfills the expectations 
of men, that the mightiest power is robed in lowliness, and 
the highest manifestation of God begins with a helpless infant 
on his mother’s knee. These wise men were not repelled. 
Our modern “ wise men” are not all as wise as they, 

6. Adoration and offering follow discovery. ‘The “ wor- 
ship” of the Magi cannot have been adoration in the strict 
sense. We attribute too much to them, if we suppose them 
aware of Christ’sdivinity. But it was clearly more than mere 
reverence for an earthly King..»It hovered on the border 
line, and meant an indefinite submission and homage to a par- 
tially discerned superiority, in which the presence of God was 
in some sort special, The old medival interpretation of the 
offered gold as signifying recognition of his kingship, the 
frankincense of his deity, and the myrrh of his death, is so 
beautiful that one would fain wish it true. But it cannot 
pretend to be more than a fancy, We are on surer ground 
when we see in the gifts the choicest products of the land of 
the Magi, and learn the lesson that the true recognition of 
Christ will ever be attended by the spontaneous surrender to 
him of our best, These gifts would not be of much use to 
Mary, If there had been a “practical man” among the 
magi, he might have said, “ What is the use of giving such 
things to such a household”? And it would have been diffi- 
cult to have answered. But love does not calculate, and the 
impulse which leads to consecrate the best we have to him 
is acceptable in his sight. This earliest page in the gospel 
history is a prophecy of the latest, These are the first-fruits 
of the Gentiles unto Christ, They bear “in their hands a 
glass which showeth many more,” who at last will come like 
them to the King of the wholeearth, “They shall bring 
gold and incense; and they shall show forth the praises 
of the Lord,” There were Gentiles at the cradle and at the 
cross, The Magi learned the lessons which the East especially 
needed, of power in weakness, royalty in lowliness, incarnation 
not in monstrous forms, or with destructive attributes, but in 
feeble infancy, which pass through the ordinary stages of de- 
velopment, The Greeks who sought to see Jesus near the 
hour of his death, learned the lesson for want of which their 
nation’s culture rotted away, “except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone.” So these two groups, 
one at the beginning, the other at the end, one from the mys- 
terious East, the other from the progressive and cultured West, 
received each a half of the completed truth, the gospel of in- 
carnation and sacrifice, and witness to the sufficiency of Christ 
for all human needs, and to the coming of the time when all 
the. races of men shall gather round the throne to which 
cradle and cross have exalted him, and shall recognize in him 
the prince of all the kings of the earth, and the Lamb slain 
for the sins of the world. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE PERFECT LIFE. 


For six months we have studied incidents in the lives of 
God-guided men. Noah, Abram, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, men 
of like passions with ourselves, have had their common 
lives touched into eternal glory by the education of God. But 
none of them have given us the perfect ideal, Wenow come 
to the life of One inestimably perfect, even God manifested in 
the flesh. 

What testimonies have we of him? 1. Those whoknewhim: 
“All things were made by him; and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made” (John). “The brightness of 
his glory and the express image of his person” (Author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews). “Truly this was the Son of God” 
(The Centurion) “Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (Peter). “This man hath done nothing amiss” (Thief 
on the cross). “My Lord and my God” (Thomas). 2. Of the 
angels; “Fear not: ... for unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord” (The angel at the 
birth). “Fear not ye.... For he is risen, as he said. Come...see 
the place where the Lord lay” (The angel at the resurrection). 
“This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall #0 come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven” (The angel at the ascension). “ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the 
King of glory shall come in” (The angels at his triumphal 
return), “I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God” 
(A devil). 3, Of God: “Thou art my son,” “Thy throne, O 





God, is for ever and ever.” “Let all the angels of God worship 
him.” (Testimony of God the Father.) “God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him aname which is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should gonfess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the-glory of God the Father.” And the ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, of the spirits of just 
men made perfect, fall down, worship, and ery, “ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 

This is what those who knew him, what those who see and 
feel the resilt of his redemption in heaven, what an unclean 
devil, what the angels, what God the Father, think of Christ. 
What think ye of Christ? 

Consider these points. The heavens break into light that 
ever brightens. The angels burst into song that never ceases. 
Humanity finds companionship with God possible, It is capa- 
ble of perfect inspiration, and yet of perfect self-preservation. 
There is still man,—and not absorption into Nirvana, which is 
extinguishment, nor into God, which is infiniteness. Men 
must have a Christ, but they must remain human, That 
every system of theology has given us numerous incarna- 
tions,—the Avatars of the Hindoo, the incarnations of Brahma, 
of the Lama of Thibet, the metamorphoses of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Egyptian Apis, the worship in the north of the 
American continent of the virgin-born Bosho Bozho, and in 
thesouth of Huitzilopochtli,—shows what the consuming desire 
of nations is, But none of these approximate the lofty ideal 
given by Christ. “ Nothing can be more absurd than to com- 
pare the incarnation of Vishnu, the best of them, with that of 
Christ. They are pantheistic in their multiplicity. The 
human personality is without reality, and the god is degraded 
by participation in human corruption.” The sole glory and 
hope of the human race is that “The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

We shall sharply question one who claims the parentage of 
a pure virgin and the holy God. We shall expect duality of 
nature and duality of teaching. He must be more intensely 
human than any man, as much so as the whole race. He 
must be more divine than any man; nay, more so than all men. 
He must speak the words, do the deeds, live the life, of God. 
What exquisite privilege that we are permitted to study one 
claiming to satisfy the holiest hunger of the heart and the 
loftiest ambition of the race! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Wise men... came (v.1). It isa sign of wisdom to be search- 
ing for truth. The more a man knows, the more he wants to 
know. The less a man knows, the better satisfied he is with 
his stock of knowledge; and the more he is disposed to brag 
of it. “The heart of him that hath understanding seeketh 
knowledge.” It is the best informed teachers who feel that 
they cannot do without the teachers’-meeting. It is the 
teachers who most need the instructions of that meeting, who 
think that it is not a necessity to them, ~- It is the addle- 
leaded cynic, who stays away from church because “the 
preacher cannot tell him anything new.” It is the boy who 
listens quietly, or questions courteously, whenever there-is an 
opportunity to learn anything, who bids fair to be a wise 
man, rather than the one who is quick to tell how much he 
knows of a subject under discussion. He who reads clearest 
the signs of the times; he who is farthest in advance of his 
generation; he who is largest in brain and warmest in his 
heart,—he it is who is readiest to follow the Divine leadings, 
across sea and land if need be, to tind any new revelation God 
is making of his love in his Word or in his providences. 
In any church or in any community you will find the 
wisest men seeking new light about Jesus, and searching 
for fresh disclosures of him in his Word. Wise men are 
always doing that, 

Where is he? (v. 2.) Even those who have heard of Jesus, 
and who want to find him, do not always feel sure of his 
whereabouts. And when they anxiously ask the question, 
“Where is he?” different answers come to them from dif- 
ferent sources, One says he is found only in a certain church 
organization; another, that he is found only in a certain 
ceremonial ordinance; another, that he is found only in the 
acceptance of certain forms of doctrine; another, that he is 
found only through certain personal experiences, Where 
do you think he is? If your scholars ask where and how 
they are to find Jesus to-day, what will you tell them? Ii 
you want to direct those who do not ask for him, to the place 
of his presence, what will you say? On every side there are 
souls seeking, or souls needing, Jesus,—“ Where is he?” 

The king . . . was troubled, and all Jerusalem (v. 3). Good 
brings more dismay than evil in this world. There is noth- 
ing that the criminal shrinks from like justice. The law- 
giver and the guardian of the peace are a terror to the evil- 
disposed. The thought of the final triumph of the right 
weighs down like a nightmare on the great mass of man- 
kind to-day, More hearts wish that there were no God in 


heaven, than have joy in the consciousness of God’s loving 


‘ings, 





sway. Suppose you knew, beyond a peradventure, that Jesus 
was to come again before another night had passed—should 
you be glad, or be troubled? _ 

He inquired of them where the Christ should be born (v. 4). 
There is more of hostility to God in the world than there is 
of disbelief in his existence. Men who wish that the Bible 
were not true, have little doubt that it is. They read it, or 
hear it preached, with an understanding that all its prophecies 
and threatenings are to come to pass, even while their lives 
and plans are in direct and deliberate conflict with its teach- 
“ The worst of it is, 1 do believe,” said Lord Byron. 
It is strange that men should want to find out just what God 
has declared, in order that they may the more surely endeavor 
to thwart his purposes; but that is the way of the world, If 
a voice were to sound out of heaven to-day, telling men just 
what was their duty, and what was their danger, a majority 
of those who recognized it as God’s voice would be all the 
readier to do what he told them not to do. A great many 
people since the days of Herod have wished that they knew 
more about God’s plans, so that they might work against them 
to better advantage. 

Bring me word, that I also may come and worship him (v. 8). 
It isa great pity that Herod was not the last man to make a 
pretense of worshiping, in order the better to enable himself 
to doevil. In these modern days, men have entered the min- 
istry for the very purpose of acquiring larger power to work 
harm to their fellows; or they have joined the church to give 
themselves a firmer standing-place as swindlers ; or they have 
taken a Sunday-school class as a vantage-ground for crime. 
If every man received Herod’s punishment, because he used 
religious phrases, or made insincere promises, or took a pew 
in church, or went to prayer-meetings, as a cover to impure 
or unholy plannings, what a day of vengeance there would be! 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced (v. 10). A cause of 
terror to one person is a cause of joy to another, The baying 
of a hound on his track strikes dismay to a hunted robber in 
the woods. The same sound would give cheer to a lost child, 
when he knew it was his father’s hound in search of him.* It 
makes all the difference in the world at which end of the 
cannon you stand when it is being fired in battle. Its belch- 
ing fire is the same in either case; but in one instance it is 
against your enemies, and in the other against you. There is 
no more terrible thought possible, to the opposer of God, than 
that the Lord reigneth, and that he is sure to put down all 
his enemies. There is no thought more comforting than this 
to the Christian believer. There was an underwitted but a 
faith-filled Scotch lad in this country, at the time of the 
great meteoric shower of November, 1833. When on every 
side men and women were that night in terror at the thought 
that the hour of final doom had come, this lad’s mother 
aroused him from his sleep with the cry, “Sandy, Sandy, get 
up, will you? The Day of Judgment has come.” Instantly 
the boy was alive to that call, and was on his feet, shouting, 
“Glory to God! J’m ready.” When the loving followers 
of Jesus see signs of his appearance, they rejoice with exceed- 
ing great joy. 

Tiwy ... worshipped him; and... they offered unto him gifts 
(v.11). Worship and giving go together. The desire to wor- 
ship includes a desire to give gifts, This it is which makes 
a missionary collection a proper part of the services in any 
Sunday-school—even a mission school. And this it is which 
makes it right to ask children to bring gifts to Jesus on the 
anniversary festival of his birth, instead of training them to 
expect gifts to themselves as a part of the Sunday-school ob- 
servances of that day, Giving is as natural an impulse of the 
worshiping spirit as praying; and he who prays as if he 
meant it, will give as if he liked it. The church or the Sun- 
day-school which worships with reverent earnestness, will 
give with hearty freeness. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


What a blessed book is this, which makes us glad when 
the lessons fall in the Old Testament, and equally glad when 
they swing back tothe New! We have tarried for six months 
in Genesis and Exodus, and now for six months we are to 
hold communion with Him of whom Moses and the Psalms 
and the Prophets spake, The text of the lesson has been 
elucidated by other hands in this paper, so we shall confine 
ourselves to the application of the lesson along spiritual lines 
of teaching. The first thing to which we call attention is to 
the men who were 

1. Seeking the Saviour.—From Persia (probably) they came. 
These must have been men of earnest religious natures, or 
they never would have left home and friends, and have en- 
countered the real dangers and hardships of so long a journey. 
Very possibly they were laughed at by their friends when 
they started, and called visionary and fanatical. They must 
have been men of steadfastness of purpose, or they would 
have turned back before the journey was half over. Spiritual 
Columbuses they were, who sought with great ardor and per- 
severance till they found. Notice, however, that they suc- 
ceeded in their search, What Jeremiah had said proved true 
in their case: “ Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
pearch for me with all your heart” (Jer. 29:13), It has 
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always been thus. A seeking Zaccheus finds the Saviour very: 
soon ; for the Saviour was seeking as well as the publican. 
It is so to-day. Why donot our scholars all find the Saviour? 
Simply becatise they do not earnestly seek for him. If this 
world would spend one day in as earnest a search for Christ 
as it makes for wealth or pleasure, the world: would be con- 
verted swiftly. No really seeking soul need ever ‘be lost. 
“Seek, and ye shall find,” are the words of the Master him- 
self. To-day many in heathen lands know him because they 
have sought for him, while many in Christian lands know 
him not because the? have not sought. Seek, as men seek 
for hidden treasure, and you too will find. 

2. Neglecting the Saviour—Who should have been the very 
first to hasten down to Bethlehem when they heard the tid- 
ings of the wise men? The high-priest and his brethren; 
for was not the high-priest a type of the Messiah, and did not 
aj] the sacrifices speak of him which was for to come? And 
did they not know that the Scriptures had foretold that in 
Bethlehem he was to he born? And yet, in spite of this, we 
have no record that a single priest went a step out of his way 
to see this babe-king. It was only six miles from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, yet none of them thought it worth his while 
to go down ahd inquire farther into the matter. Gentiles 
had traveled a thousand miles to find this babe, but six 
miles were too much for a selfish Jewish priesthood. Did 
these men oppose the Saviour? No. They neither blessed 
him at all, nor cursed him at all. They simply neglected 
him. They had other affairs to attend to, which seemed to 
them more important. 

So do hundreds to-day. They will not actively oppose 
Christ and his claims, They are not ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures. They would probably tell others how to be saved; 
but other things interest them more than Christ. To them 
he is-as a root out of dry ground, and he has neither form 
nor comeliness. Pleasure, business, study,—these are the 
things they truly love and seek after. But after him they 
make no search. And yet, though they neglect him, they 
do not feel guilty. Are they therefore blameless? Certainly 
not, Because neglecting the Saviour is sinful, and will result 
in eternal woe. A man who has a tendency’to consumption 
needgnot help on the disease. He has only to neglect proper 
precautions, and before long he will fall a victim to its power. 
To neglect is to die. 

But there is a third class of men set forth in this lesson. 
Herod stands as their representative in 

3. Opposing the Sawiour.—Herod opposed him because he 
fancied (wrongly) that his interests and those of the infant 
King were antagonistic. He thought, “A new king of the 
Why, I am king already, and he may try and usurp 
my throne. Therefore he must die.” This led him to the 
course of action which he subsequently pursued. There are 
Herods living still. They openly oppose Christ and his 
claims. Some very great names are in this catalogue. Vol- 
taire, Renan, Herbert Spencer, Herod, Caiaphas, Judas, all 
belong together in this particular, that they all oppose Christ. 
Many, also, in our Sunday-schools, who feel the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit, and resist his persuasions, really belong in 
the same category. 

Now, why did Herod actively oppose, and the priests only 
neglect, Christ? Was Herod a worse man than the priests? 
Not at all. Ilad the priests thought at that time that 
Christ would, in any way, interfere with their sinftl plans, 
they would have joined forces with Herod at once. It 
was only because they failed to realize this that they were 
indifferent. Later on, as soon as they perceived that he 
was carrying the people away from them, they too viru- 
‘ently opposed him, and at last. nailed him to the cross. 
So, to-day, many are only neglecters of Christ because 
they do not realize that he in any way is opposed to 
them and their ways, But if he should try and force 
them to give up .their darling pursuits and sins, they 
would speedily join the ranks of open opposers. Every neg- 
lecter is an opposer in embryo. Push the neglecter a little, 
and he soon hardens into a Herod who strikes back with all 
his force. % 

The solemn question to-day, then, is: “To which rank do 
I belong? Am I aseeker, or a neglecter, or an opposer, of 
the Son of God? One of the three Iam; which?” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the recent lesson upon the child Moses, and the text 
“The Lord is thy keeper.’ The baby in the ark of rushes, 
whom God watched and kept, was to grow up, and be the servant 
of God; but we learn to-day of the birth of a little child who 
was the Son of God. His home was heaven. He was with 
God in the beginning. He was to be thespoken mind of God 
to the world, and he is called “ the Word,” for “the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” He was the King of 
heaven, and yet he came to this world as a little helpless 
baby. The people knew that One had been promised who 
should come to save his people, but they did not know ex- 
actly when nor r he was coming. Many thought it would 
be like the comijfig of a great king, to rule and reign in splen- 
dor, and make all his people rich and great, Many of your 


class, as you question them, can give the story of the shep- 
herds, the light at midnight, the angel message, the songs and 
music ;. but be very careful to connect the answers so as to 
make the story plain and real to such children as haye not 
thoroughly known it before, —s_ é 

Bethlehem.—Use a map in all these gospel lessons, for the 
primary class is the place.to teach at least the outlines of 
sacred geography. Show the location of Bethlehem,—a little 
town south of Jerusalem a few miles; around it fields, where 
shepherds fed and watched their flocks. It is said that many 
of the flocks were kept there to furnish lambs for sacrifice in 
the great temple. One night, what did the shepherds see? 
What'did they hear? An angel spoke, and said, “I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 
What was the joyful news? He told them where to find the 
child,—the town, the place, the, clothes he wore, the cradle 
where he lay. They went to Bethlehem. Did they find the 
child? There he lay in a manger, not dressed in costly robes, 
but wrapped in plain pieces of linen or woolen, which per- 
haps his own mother’s hands had spun and woven. They 
found Mary, his mother, and her husband, Joseph, in the 
stable which belonged to the great house where travelers 
who could pay were kept—something as at a hotel now; 
but for poor Joseph and Mary “there was no room for them 
in the inn.” The place is not called a stable in the Bible; 
but they rested where cattle were kept, and the child lay in 
the manger. 

Jesus.— Was there a name chosen and waiting for the new- 
born child? Mary knew what tocall him; for an angel from 
heaven had told her she should have a son, and should call 
his name Jesus. What does the word mean? Does the 
golden text tell you why he should be so called? The 
angel talking to the shepherds called him “a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” What happy day do we all 
keep as his birthday? Was there ever such a Christmas 
gift as the one God gave to earth that night, because he so 
loved the world? 

His Star in the East-—There were wise men in the far East 
who had longed and waited for the coming of the expected 
One. They studied, and traveled, and gazed at the sky to try 
and read the stars. They looked among the stars for signs 
to know the future. They saw a star brighter and clearer 
than any they had seen before. They started on a long, long 
journey, and traveled to Jerusalem. They thought every- 
body in the great city would know of the birth of this won- 
derful child. What did they ask in Jerusalem? For what 
did they say they had come? They called the child one 
that was born aking. Did it seem like being a king to be 
laid in a manger? 

Herod the King.—He heard of the visit of the wise men, 
and what they said. Was another to be king in his place, and 
he to lose his throne? He was troubled, and so were the men 
he paid to serve him. They were afraid lest they should lose 
place and pay. King Herod called for the scribes and elders, 
the men who studied the Scripture, and asked where Christ 
should be born. Where did they say? Then Herod secretly 
called for the wise men. He meant by cunning to use them 
to save himself as king. He asked them about the star, and 
the time when they saw it. “Goto Bethlehem,” hesaid; “find 
thechild, and when ye have found him, bring me word again,. 
that I may come and worship him.” “Into the house” they 
came; for, by the time the child was a few weeks old, perhaps 
Bethlehem was not so crowded, and probably some place in a 
house was found for the mother and child. The wise men 
went to the very house. What moved before them, and 
showed them the way? 

The Chiid Worshiped—When the wise men saw the star 
they rejoiced ; they were glad to find the child they sought, and 
they fell down and worshiped him, The wisdom of all the 
world is to be his, and it began to be given to Jesus when 
those wise men bowed low before the little child. Then they 
opened their treasure boxes, for they had brought gifts; they 
filled his little hands with more gold than his fingers could 
clasp. Mury was poor, but all the gold and silver is the 
Lord’s, and he moved the hearts of those worshipers to 
bring gold to supply the earthly wants of his Son. They 
gave incense, rare gems and spices, such as were used in the 
temple,—all this to show their love and worship. What did 
Herod tell the wise men he wanted todo? Did Herod wor- 
ship him? Doyou find in this lesson any examples you would 
like to follow? When the shepherds were told of the Saviour, 
Christ the Lord, did they wait for a convenient time to go to 
Bethlehem? They told everybody they met of the good tid- 
ings; they praised and gave thanks to God..” What did Mary 
do with that wonderful child in herarms? Did she love him? 
Did she wonder at the looks and words of the shepherds and 
the wise men? She listened and thought, and “kept all these 
things ...in her heart.” Will youdo so? What did the wise 
men do? They sought to find Christ, Day and night they 
searched for him; they rejoiced when they found him, they 
gave him their service when they bowed low before him, they 
taught that giving is worship when they brought gifts to him, 
Have you anything precious you can give him? Your young 
heart and life are of more value to him than the wise men’s gold 
and incense. Shall they be his? Did the wise men report to 
Herod? Why not? God watchesevery littlechild, How did 








he overrule and for the child in Bethlehem prove the prom- 
ise “The Lord is thy keeper”? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR, ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tue Wisk Mex.—We all know from the New Testament 
that the wise men were “ Magi;” and we have, from Herodo- 
tus down, many accounts of the Magi, given as a separate reli- 
gious class jn Persia and the surrounding countries, as a 
literary-religious class, and as the leaders and chief ranks of 
a political party. To which of these descriptions the Magi 
of Matthew belong is matter of inference and guess-work. 
The “three kings,” whose skulls are in. the cathedral at 
Cologne, are at once betrayed as impostors by their German 
names, Caspar (or Gaspar), Melchior, and Balthasar; but the 
Syriac traditions, though legendary, have a more secure basis, 
and may pass for as good an historical romance as the historical 
novels “ Ben-Hur” or “Onesimus.” This Syriac tradition 1s 
multiple, One specimen comes from the Nestorian Deborttha, 
whose home is Persia itself, the country of the Magi, and runs 
as follows: “When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judah, 
and the star appeared to the Magi in the east, twelve Persian 
kings took offerings—gold and myrrh and frankincense—and 
came to worship him. Their names are these; Zirwandad 
the son of Artabfin, and Hormizdid the son of Sitirik (or 
Santar6ék), Gdshnisiph (or Gushnasp) the son of Gindafar, 
and Arshakh the son of Miharéq; these four brought gold. 
Zarwandad the son of Warzwid, Iryihdé the son of Kesrd (or 
Khosran), Artashisht the son of Holiti, Ashtén‘abédan the 
son of Shishrén; these four brought myrrh. Méhardk the 
son of Haham, Ahshtfresh the son of Hasbin, Sardalah, the son 
of Baladin, Merédich the son of Beldarin; these four brought 
frankincense. Some say that the offerings brought and offered 
to our Lord had been laid in the Cave of Treasures by Adam ; 
and Adam commanded Seth to hand them down from one 
to another until our Lord rose, and they brought and offered 
tohim. But this is not received by the church.” Then the 
story proceeds as in Matthew, but after the mention of the 
offering, it is added: “Gold for his kingship, and myrrh for 
his burial, and frankincense for his Godhead.” Also, in 
relating their departure, “Some say that the Magi took some 
of our Lord’s swaddling bands with them as a blessed thing.” 
Certain manuscripts in the British Museum have also accounts 
of the visit of the Magi, with two different lists of names; but 
they are twelve in every case, and each four, as in the 
Deborttha, brought one of the three offerings. All the names 
are Persian, and all the persons are of high rank, The word 
“kings” is used in both narratives; but the word does not 
mean absolutely kings, as we understand it, but princes, or 
any very high officials. Concerning the “Cave of Treasures,” 
there is quite a cluster of legends. The main one is entitled 
“The Cave of Treasures,” and has never been printed entire 
in the original. According to that story, the Magi were 
three kings only: “ Hormizdid of Makhézdi, the king of 
Persia, who was called the ‘king of kings,’ and dwelt in lower 
Adhorgin ; and Izdegerd the king of Saba, and Pérézid the 
king of Shab& in the East.” In the Syriac “Life of the 
Virgin Mary,” which is much like those in other languages, 
of the ancient so-called New’ Testament Apocrypha, we have 
still more on the swaddling bands: “ And Mary took one of 
‘the swaddling bands of Jesus, and gave it to the Persian Magi, 
and they received it from her in faith as a sublime gift.... 
They held a Magian feast, and made a huge fire, and cast the 
swaddling band into the fire, which they worshiped ; and the 
swaddling band became like fire, and quenched that fire. 
Then they brought it out from the fire when it was like snow, 
even purer than at first. And they took it and kissed it and 
laid it upon their eyes, saying, ‘ Verily without doubt this is 
the God of gods, for the fire of our god was not able to burn 
it or injure it? And they took it with faith and great honor.” 
A manuscript of this unpublished “ Life of the Virgin Mary” 
is also among the newly acquired manuscripts of the Union 
Theological Seminary. It is evident that the Syrians believed 
the Magi to be the class well known by that name at the 
beginning of the Christian era; but much more is needed to 
show exactly what their character was, than anything yet in 
the treatises or commentaries. The Deboritha states that 
“ Longinus the sage wrote to Augustus Cesar and said to him, 
‘ Magians, kings of Persia, have come and entered thy king: 
dom, and have offered offerings to a child who is born in 
Judah; but who he is, and whose son he is, is not known ta 
us” ”. Then, as it says, Augustus replied, commending Lon- 
ginus for telling him; and also wrote to Herod for further 
information. But the whole legend would occupy tos 
much space, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the title of the first Gospel? (Matt.1: 1.) What 
other book of generations has been handed down to us? (Gen. 
5:1.) How many tables does the book of the generations of 
Adam contain? Is the tracing of Christ's life to its close in 
accord with the method pursued in writing Adam’s genera 
tions, or is it not? (Gen. 37: 2; 50: 26.) Does the first verse 
of Matthew refer to the entire book, or only to the first chap- 
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ter? Into how many sections does Matthew divide his table 
of Christ’s ancestry? Why is his first effort to prove that 
Jesus is descended from Abraham through David? (Gen. 
12:3; 2Sam.7: 16.) .What is the first prophecy’ which 
Matthew quotes in order to show its fulfillment in Jesus? 
(Matt. 1 : 22, 23; Isa. 7:14.) How many prophecies belong- 
ing to the period of his infancy does he quote for the same 
purpose? (Matt. 2: 6, 15, 18, 23.) By whom was the name 
Jesus given to the Jews’ Messiah? Why was this name given? 
By what name was he prophesied? What evidence of this 
Man’s divinity do each of these names furnish ? 

How was Herod's attention first called to the fact of the 
birth of the King? (vs. 1,2.) Who were these wise men? 
How was “ his stat” related to their knowledge of his birth? 
How was the king affected by the news of the King’s birth? 
(v. 3.) Why did it trouble him? Did he, or did he not, 
acknowledge the authority of the Jewish Scriptures? (vs. 4-6.) 
By what prophet was the place of Christ’s birth announced ? 
(Micah 5: 2.) How did Herod expect to obtain definite 
knowledge of the child’s whereabouts? (vs. 7,8.) Was it a 
miraculous, or a natural, star which guided the wise men? (vs. 
9, 10.) How was this infant regarded by wise men? (v. 11.) 
What did their gifts signify? Were these men Jews, or Gen- 
tiles? What regard did they show the mother? In how 
many ways did God aid them in finding Jesus? How did he 
thwart Herod in his purpose to find him? (v. 12.) How may 
he be found in our day? What aids has God ordained to 
assist us in the search? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Who was Matthew? 2. For how 
long will our lessons be in Matthew? 3. What is your plan 
for the study of these lessons? 4, When Jesus was born, 
what did the magi ask? 5. When Herod heard this, what 
followed? 6. When Herod summoned the council, what was 
done? 7. When Herod called the magi, what were his 
words? 8. When the magi left Herod, what took place? 9. 
When the magi saw the star, what was their emotion? 10. 
When the magi entered the house, what reverence did they 
show? 11. When the magi opened their treasures, what 
were their gifts? 12. In what year was Jesus born? 13. 
How fully was Herod the Great a king? 14. How was Jesus 
a king even at his birth? 15. How large is Jesus’ kingdom? 
16. What was peculiar about the star? 17. “For we have 
seen his star” states the reason for what? 18. How did the 
magi get their question answered? 19. Why was Herod 
troubled? 20. What made Herod willing to help the magi? 
21. How could the council tell the birthplace of Christ? 22. 
Tell the prophecy referred to. 23. Why did Herod want to 
know the time that the star appeared? 24, How did the 
magi know the house? 25, What is usually stated as the 
number of the magi? 26. When already had Jesus been in 
Jerusalem? 27. Distinguish between the visit of the shep- 
herds and the visit of the magi. 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. What did the wise men ask? 
2. What did Herod demand of the council? 3. What did 
the council answer? 4. Why was the child called Jesus? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1, What is the title of our lesson? 2. Recite the golden 
text. 3. Where was Jesus born? 4, Who was the king or 
ruler at the time? 5. Who came from the East to see Jesus? 
6. What was seen by them in the East? 7. What do we call 
this star? 8. Why was Herod troubled on hearing of these 
things? 9. Where did he send the wise men to find the young 
child, and why? 10. After finding him, why did they not 
return to tell Herod? 11. Man proposes, who disposes ?. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WE HAVE SEEN HIS 
WHAT TIME THE WENT BEFORE THEM. 
WHEN THEY 8AW THE 


JESUS 











A TROUBLE A Joy 
To HEROD. TO THE WISE MEN. 
WHICH IS HE TO ME? 








A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ We three kings of Orient are.” 
“Hark! hark, my soul; angelic songs are swelling.” 
* Joy to the world, the Lord is come,” ; 
* He has come, the Christ of God.” 
“ Hail! thou long-expected Jesus.”’ 
“ When marshalled on the nightly plain.” 
* Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.” 
“ Bright was the guiding star that led,” 
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THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


“Mr. President and Members of the Convention: What- 
ever novelty there may once have been in our plan of 
international Bible study has long since passed away. 
Much of the doubt which existed at the outset has been 
dismissed. Most ofthe friction which has been generated 
as we have passed along has been overcome, and we have 
a larger number in union with us now than ever before. 
Difficulties we knew there would be, and defects we see 
there have been. Our friends who did not go with us 
fifteen years ago could not then point out a better plan. 
Nor has any one done so since, Very earnest, and, no 
doubt, very well intended, efforts have been made to 
supersede the plan adopted in 1872. The verdict of the 
Christian world, however, still sustains it. Thatso many 
millions should at once accept what was then proposed 
was surprising; that for fifteen years so many millions 
should still be with us, calls for gratitude and praise. 

“No one can doubt that for some classes, and, it may 
be, for some schools, something better than our lessons 
might be chosen, But since we seek to provide a plan 
of study for all classes and all schools, our selections 
must necessarily be such as some classes and some 
schools would not prefer, and which for them, con- 
sidered alone, may not be best. But that more is gained 
by united study of the Scriptures than is lost by an 
occasional infelicitous selection, is too manifest to need 
discussion. Whoever can persuade advanced students 
of the Bible to take a more philosophic and more sys- 
tematic course of study than is furnished by the Inter- 
national lessons,—going through the Bible in the order in 
which it has been given to us—may have with him a few 
more or less intelligent sympathizers, but he will not at 
present have a very numerous following. The selection 
of separate and simple lessons for primary classes, which 
some have demanded for them, would be to turn back 
to the method employed a decade and a half ago, and 
which was found to be only here and there successful, 

“The decision of the Indianapolis Convention, that all 
classes and all schools should be asked to study week by 
week the same portion of God’s Word, till, as far as prac- 
ticable, the whole Bible should be covered, has since 
then been endorsed by the conventions: at Baltimore, 
‘Atlanta, Toronto, and Louisville. At none of these 


| places has there been mor@ than a whisper of discontent. 


By seven years twice told, and by twice going through 
the Bible, the plan has been tested. In the midst of the 
third seven years’ trial, we are here in Chicago, where 
the idea of ‘uniform Bible study’ had its origin,—here 
to learn what is the view now prevailing. Shall we have 
a system of graded lessons, differing according to the dif- 
ferent ages and conditions of our classes, and so splitting 
up all our schools, as formerly, into disconnected and 
disjointed sections, or shall we have graded helps and 
graded teaching for uniform and international lessons? 
Different grades of scholars there will always be. 
Though some still think there is need for taking lessons 
for them from different parts of the Bible, have not the 
makers of our lesson helps and the teachers of primary 
and advanced classes shown that the proper grading may 
be in the treatment of lessons that are uniform for all? 
Dr. McCook’s illustration of broth for a babe and a roast 
for a man from the same joint of meat, is as fresh and 
forcible to-day as when he used it more than fifteen years 
ago. Little if any fault has ever been found with the 
International lessons for not dealing sufficiently with the 
deep and difficult things of the Bible. A more common 
objection is that the lessons take little children into mys- 
teries beyond their comprehension, What Scripture 
lessons can be taught them of which this is not true? If 
they get no nourishment from the lessons they are now 
studying, the fault is with the teaching, and not with the 
Scripture. 

“There are numbers of primary classes feeding on the 
Word of God to-day as primary classes never fed upon the 
Word of God before. ‘How to teach’ is the question of 


supreme moment when we are dealing with the Bible. 
“The work of the third Lesson Committee, since its 
appointment, at Louisville, three years ago, has been pur- 





sued with diligenee. Lessons for three years of the seven 
have already been chosen. Our councils are harmonious, 
and our work, thus far, seems to meet with approval. 

“Our corresponding members in England and France 
communicate their views very freely to us, and we submit 
our selections to them before we publish them. Wea 
have sometimes received from them important and very 
valuable suggestions. 

“ At our first meeting, which was held in Cincinnati, 
in April, 1885, we agreed upon the following plan of 
study for the seven years for which we are to provide: 

“ For 1887, six months in Old Testament; six months 
in Matthew. For 1888, six months in Matthew; six 
months in Old Testament. For 1889, six months in 
Mark; six months in Old Testament. For 1890, twelve 
monthsin Luke. For 1891, nine months in Old Testa- 
ment; three months in John. For 1892, six months in 
John’s Gospel and other writings; six months in Old 
Testament. For 1893, three months in Old Testament ; 
nine months in the Acts and Epistles, 

“Our selections for 1889 have been made, but will not 
be published until we confer with our corresponding 
members in London and Paris. 

“In compliance with the instructions of the last Con- 
vention, we have thus far selected quarterly temperance 
lessons, Our own judgment, like that of our predeces- 
sors, is, in the main, that the wiser course would have 
been to take, as formerly, all suitable temperance lessons 
as they come in our regular progress through the Bible. 
It had been found, by both the preceding committees, that 
in this way all the direct and suitable lessons on temper- 
ance given in the Bible could be included. In order to get 
a quarterly lesson on temperance for seven successive 
years, it is necessary to select for this purpose some 
lessons which do not teach temperance directly, but only 
by inference or analogy, and some direct temperance 
lessons, the suitableness of which for treatment in many 
classes may well be questioned. It should be added, our 
corresponding members inform us that their constit@ents 
will not use our temperance lessons at all. Since we have 
complied with the request for quarterly temperance les- 
sons, we thought it best to comply with overtures fre- 
quently m&ade to the Lesson Committee to provide quar- 
terly missionary lessons also. 

“Our corresponding member in Paris, Pastor Jean 
Paul Cook, was called to his heavenly home a-few 
months ago. We have not received any particulars of 
his last days, nor of his death. Three years ago he was 
present at the Louisville Convention, where he was 
elected a member of our committee, and where his 
earnest words won for him affectionate regard. Born in 
England, he was for many years a wise and consecrated 
worker for Christ in France, and Paris will now be the 
poorer for his dying. Since coming to Chicago we have 
learned of the death, a few days ago, at Philadelphia, of 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton. Though not a member 
of the present Lesson Committee, he was for twelve years 
associated with some of our members in the work which 
we still are doing. Elected a member of the Lesson Com- 
mittee in 1872, he was re-elected in 1879, and borea 
conspicuous part in selecting the Scripture lessons which 
engaged the attention of the Sunday-schools of the world 
for fourteen years. No member of either of the first two 
committees was in more hearty sympathy with the uni- 
form session movement than he, and none expressed 
greater gratitude to God for its success. 

“Tn laboring for the young, Dr. Newton was especially 
at home, and was especially happy. His children’s 
sermons in Philadelphia constituted a phenomenal fea- 
ture in the religious life of that city, and the volumes of 
these sermons have been published and republished in 
other lands, till his voice may be said to have gone round 
the world. Mr. Spurgeon, with words of commendation 
which multitudes here can appreciate, has pronounced 
Dr. Newton “ the prince of preachers to children.” The 
whole Sunday-school world will mourn his loss, and to 
those members of our committee who were so long asso- 
ciated with him, his death seems like the death of a 
brother. He rests from his labors, and his works do 
follow him. 

“We are grateful to our heavenly Father for sparing our 
lives, and for granting us the privilege of being your fellow- 
helpers in this great enterprise. We also return our thanks 
to you for the confidence you have reposed in us, while we 
pledge anew our fidelity to the work we are in.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


“The Executive Committee, appointed at the Fourth 
International Sunday-school Convention, held at Louis- 
ville, June 11-13, 1884, respectfully report: 

“We congratulate the Convention that the largest 
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gathering in its history is called in this .central city, 
which may possibly represent the heart of the nation. 
Here the greatest pressure is sustained, the greatest 
efforts are needed, the battle is hottest. From this cen- 
tre, if God wills, power and blessing may quickly reach 
every extremity of the body. ; 

“Your Committee have had frequent correspondence 
and occasional conferences with well-known workers in 
England, Scotland, and France, and missionary workers 
from India and China. It is our great pleasure to wel- 
come to this Convention Mr. Edward Towers, one of the 
honorary secretaries of the London Sunday-school Union, 
appointed by them to represent the Sunday-school work- 
ws of Great Britain at this Convention. We also have 
‘Aetters from the Scottish National Sunday-school Con- 
-yention Committee, and from the Sunday-school workers 
of France. Our genial, devoted co-worker, Pastor Jean 
Paul Cook of Paris, who was with us at Louisville, has 
gone to his reward; but we rejoice that the work in 
France is growing and gaining ground. 

“ We submit for your consideration the question of an 
International Sunday-school Convention, to include all 
lands, to be held in Europe at such time and place as 
may be decided upon by the new Executive Committee 
in correspondence with workers abroad. 

“ At this time, nearly twenty millions are enrolled 
under our banner ; and the two millions of teachers and 
officers now leading the march, are the equals of any two 
millions of men and women who have ever engaged in 
any work. Among them are a multitude that, for power 
of brain and heart, for wisdom and knowledge, for train- 
ing and culture, for love and sacrifice, are the peers of 
any company on earth. On this continent, between nine 
and ten millions are counted; and we, who plan for such 
a host, may well seek Divine wisdom and guidance, 

“ Your Committee rejoices in the growing and deepen- 
ing conviction, in the Church and in the Sunday-school, 
that the united and persistent effort of all Christians 
must be made to oppose the power of the liquor traffic 
in this land, leaving the question of the special effort or 
practical methods of working to be decided as God shall 
give wisdom in each case. We hope this Convention 
will record its determination to so teach and train the 
children and you h committed to our care that the next 
generation will more earnestly and unitedly oppose, by 
‘alk suitable efforts, the use, sale, or manufacture of spir- 
ituous and malt liquors as a beverage. 

“Your Committee believe that an earnest effort should 
be made to secure the thorough organization of each 
state, territory, and province. The report of the statis- 
tical secretary gives the number of banner states (having 
every county organized) at eight; namely, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Indiana, and Illinois; and to these the District 
of Columbia is added, because of the completeness of its 
organization, making a total of nine, This is a loss of 
one state from the banner list of 1884. Pennsylvania 
has been added, and Massachusetts and Georgia have 
fallen back. Of the nine, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Maryland report every township organized, and Illinois 
reports about eleven hundred township organizations. 
The advance in organization is marked in New York, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Missouri, and Kentucky. Considerable 
improvement is seen in Rhode Island, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, Colorado, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida. 
Delaware has recently completed her Sunday-school or- 
ganization, and taken her place with the advancing 
states. In Louisiana, an example of work done is worthy 
of notice. The First Presbyterian Church in New Or- 
leans has organized twenty-four schools during the past 
year. In Florida, several counties have been organized, 
and a revival of Sunday-school enthusiasm is felt. Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and all the territories, need help. Of the 
provinces, New Brunswick leads, having every county 
except one organized, A gain is reported in Ontario and 
Manitoba. Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island are doing well; but they will welcome such assist- 
ance as we can give them. 

“ By thorough organization, we mean a united effort 
of Christians to reach all with the gospel through the 
agency of the Sunday-school. Denominational work 
will reach some, and is important; but if all are to be 
reached, all the Sunday-school workers of astate, county, 
or city should co-operate, compare, and consult. Sys- 
tematic house-to-house visitation is one of the suggestions 
urged in all our conventions and meetings. It is practi- 
cal and possible. Several cities and many towns have 
begun the work, and in some instances every family in a 
county has been visited. This was the ruling thought 
in the Wisconsin Convention, and the work is being done 





in Milwaukee. Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois are determined to make 
the effort. There cannot be a greater or more important 
work, and it can be done through the unpaid agency of 
the Sunday-school organization better than in any other 
way. Let us remember our mottoes, “Organization for 
Evangelization,” and “All for All.” 

“ Organization is needed to secure the attendance of 


officers and teachers at our conventions and institutes. |. 


Here, those who are now our best workers have received 
enthusiasm and instruction, and the same results will 
follow in other cases, and better teaching be secured. 
The best state organizations can be improved, and they 
are constantly improving; but many states and territo- 
ries are sadly in need of thorough organization, and 
this Convention ought to provide men and means to help 
them. Certainly the entire time of one man—the best 
man we can secure—is the least we ought to expect or 
accept, to meet this need. The next Executive Commit- 
tee should have one good man for this work. 

“We organize that we may gather pupils into Sunday- 
school, and we gather them in that we may teach them. 
From the secretary’s report, it will be seen that the num- 
bers have increased. The reported membership, as given 
for the states, territories, and provinces, is over nine and 
one-half millions, Probably five per cent are not re- 
ported, and the total may be placed at ten millions. In 
three years, the reported gain is nearly five hundred 
thousand. A large number, truly; but it is not large if 
we compare it with the three years from 1881 to 1884, 
when the reported gain was nearlyamillion. It is small 
if we estimate the gain in our population, which in- 
creases more rapidly each succeeding year. The gain 
appears very small; if we deduct from the total number 
in the schools the eleven hundred thousand of officers and 
teachers, and more than two millions of adult scholars, 
and if we remember that an estimate based on the United 
States census of 1880 will give us at this time a total of 
more than eighteen millions of children of school age 
(between six and twenty-one), leaving us, as it does, with 
the alarming fact, that in the United States and Territo- 
ries and the Dominion of Canada we have only seven 
millions of children and youth in the Sunday-school, 
and more than nine millions out of Sunday-school. Some 
make answer, ‘ You have not counted the Romanists or 
the so-called unevangelical.’? This is true, we do not; 
but while we need to know their numbers for the sake of 
estimating the work, we ought not to count them if this 
will lead us to neglect them. 

“ We have in the ouflook before us some tremendous 
arguments for increased effort. In all the past we have 
not reached one-half of the children of the United States 
and Canada with the Sunay-school; and at present, 
with the Bible excluded from the public schools in many 
places, the Lord’s Day turned to business and pleasure, 
family religion more and more neglected, it is an actual 
fact, based upon careful estimates, that forthe past three 
years the proportion of children outside have gained upon 
those reported to be inside the Sunday-school. And, by 
the way, since the religious training of children is now 
so largely (though unscripturally) delegated almost exclu- 
sively to the Sunday-school, what probability is there 
that these ‘outside’ multitudes will be reached by any 
proper religious teaching? We cannot believe that they 
are accustomed to attend church services, or gather at a 
family meeting around an altar of prayer. 

“ What a necessity is laid upon us as teachers of the 
young to arouse and make one mighty effort to reach 
and save our children. If in other days men went forth 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens, cannot 
we have a crusade for the nine millions of children in 
America not in the Sunday-school? The remains of the 
Pharaoh who first destroyed the boys are now on exhibi- 
tion in Egypt, and that Herod is dead, who sought the 
young child’s life to destroy him; but. their successors 
are alive, and the peril is greater than ever before. What 
was Pharaoh to the liquor demon, or Herod as compared 
with the corrupters of youth to-day? Our boysand girls 
are surrounded by foes, compared with which Pharaoh 
and Herod would be harmless, Infidels have not only 
seized the sepulchre, they have assaulted our schools, 
our churches, and our homes. As the brave Scotchman 
rallied his soldiers by taking from his neck the casket he 
wore, and throwing it into the midst of the enemy, ery- 
ing, ‘ The heart of Bruce is there!’ so we may rouse each 
other with the thought, ‘The heart of Christ is there,’ 
in the midst of these nine millions of children. Jesus 
Christ was the first discoverer of the child, and those 
who have his Spirit are the knights of childhood. 

“The New York State Association has seven state 
Sunday-school missionaries; Illinois has two, and has 
decided to employ others. very state needs them; 
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every county needs them; and our cities need at least one 
Sunday-school missionary to every ten thousand of popu- 
lation, These should be under the direction of the city 
or county Sunday-school organizations, in co-operation 
with pastors and churches; and the members gathered 
and the result obtained should be reported through the 
churches and Sunday-schools. The necessity for teach- 
ing and training these workers leads to another topic. 

“The urgency of the missionary work we have been 
considering must not take our thoughts away from the 
importance of teaching and training those under our 
influence. We organize that we may gather them, we 
gather them that they may be taught and trained. We 
must so impress and mould the seven millions pow in 
Sunday-school that they may occupy places in advance 
of those occupied by us. The eleven hundred thousand 
Sunday-school officers and teachers are, as a whole, a 
band of intelligent, devoted workers, whose salary is paid 
in love. The value of their service is fully known only 
to Him whom they serve. But there is need of improve- 
ment even here. Many of them have never been taught 
to teach, or trained in the best methods of general Sun- 
day-school work. The need of good leaders and of skilled 
teachers is seen in the failure of many teachers’-meetings, 
and the loss of a large per cent of the older scholars from 
our schools. In the cities and larger towns we need more 
institute and normal work, more training-classes and 
question meetings. If it be answered that we have these 
in summer assemblies, we reply these are good, but they 
are for the few, and not always for the most needy. Ous 
best organized states need in their county conventions 
the help of thoroughly qualified men and women who 
can teach the best workers to do better. One such 
worker, whose whole time should be at the command of 
the Executive Committee, would be invaluable, and we 
believe he could be supported. 

“Tn this connection, your Committee addressed, last 
year, a circular letter to the various theological semi- 
naries, colleges, and academies under religious control, in 
the United States and Provinces, urging that some plan 
be adopted to specially prepare students for work as 
Sunday-school teachers and missionaries, In response 
to the circular, replies have been received from many of 
these institutions, giving account of the work of Bible 
study as conducted by them. Some have already adopted 
the plan suggested for normal study, and others have 
signified their intention to do so as far as possible. Your 
Committee believe that the power of the churches and 
the Sunday-schools will be increased, when the pulpits 
are filled with men who have a practical training in 
methods of teaching and studying the English Bible. 
We express the hope that the committee who succeed us 
will continue the efforts made in this direction. Perhaps 
you are all acquainted with the schools in Chicago, under 
control of the Baptist and Methodist denominations, for 
training and teaching missionary workers. A similar 
inter-denominational school has been established in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and arrangements are being 
made to open another in Chicago, under Mr. Moody’s 
direction. The importance of this movement has led to 
the preparation of a special paper that will be presented 
to the Convention. 

““We are teachers, and school teachers. We need 
instruction and help, books for study and reference, maps, 
pictures, and objects. But our great business is to so 
know and teach one Book, that we shall lead our scholars 
to Christ, and build them up in Christ. We may well 
thank God for the place the Bible occupies to-day. Never 
so attacked by its foes, never more needed, never more 
widely circulated (it is printed in 380 languages and 
dialects), never so carefully studied and read, never 
accepted by so many great scholars and thinkers, never 
believed by so many in all lands. Let us rejoice that it 
is our privilege to study it ourselves, and teach it to 
others. We fear, however, that the scholars in many 
schools are acquiring the habit of depending too much 
on the lesson-helps, and not memorizing the Scripture 
verses. We are thankful jor the lesson-helps, No other 
generation of Sunday-school workers ever possessed helps 
as good or as beautiful, as many or as cheap, as we have. 
But these helps are not substitutes for the Bible, nor can 
the best expositions of Scripture fill the place in the mind 
that the Scripture text should occupy. We urge upon 
all churches and schools the importance of. using the 
Bible in the Sunday-school room in place of the lesson- 
helps; and we urge upon all teachers and parents the 
importance of having their children taught and helped 
to memorize portions of Scripture. 

“ Your Committee are deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of teaching and training our scholars in the 
habit of contributing regularly, and according to their 
ability, to all objects properly brought to their notice by 
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the officers of the church or Sunday- 
school, From estimates carefully made, 
we have reason to believe that not more 
than two-thirds of the scholars in our 
Sunday-schools are in the habit of con- 
tributing regularly to any object of benevo- 
lence, and that not one-half of those who 
do contribute give according to their’ 
ability. The ten millions of Sunday- 
school workers in the states and the prov- 
inces do not contribute an average of 
more than one-half cent per week for each 
member of the school, for objects outside 
of themselves, or the expenses of their own 
school or church, Even this amount 
gives a total of two and one-half million 
dollars per annum. But wherever the 
plan of systematic giving has been faith- 
fully tried, the average number of givers 
has increased until one school reports over 
ninety-eight per cent of its attendance as 
regular givers; and in some instances the 
average contributions of different schools 
have increased from two cents to six and 
one-half cents per member for each week. 
A contribution of two cents per mem- 
ber each week, for all our Sunday-schools, 
would give a total of ten millions of dol- 
lars perannum. This amount we are able 
to give, and this sum, at least, is needed 
now. To secure this result, it is necessary 
that the members of our schools be made 
acquainted with the objects for which 
they are asked to contribute, and inter- 
ested ih the societies with which they are 
to co-operate. Information concerning 
our various missionary societies, both at 
home and in foreign lands, must be con- 
stantly given, and our Sunday-school 
scholars must be taught and trained how 
to work for Christ. The best development 
of their Christian character requires this. 

“During the past summer, a company 
of three hundred young men met at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, for a brief 
course of Bible study, under Mr. Moody’s 
direction. At the close of that meeting, 
one hundred of that number publicly 
stated their purpose to devote their lives 
to the foreign mission work. A committee 
of four was chosen from the number to 
visit institutions of learning, and call for 
others to join the company enrolled at 
Northfield. They have been over a part 
of the field, and the wonderful announce- 
ment is made, that fifteen hundred young 
men, now in the colleges of this country, 
have offered themselves for the foreign mis- 
sion work. It igimpossible for a luxury- 
loving, self-indulgent church to send them 
out or sustain them. If they are to go— 
and can there be an “if” in the way ?—if 
they are to go, there must be a spirit of 
holy consecration upon all our churches 
and Sunday-schools.. Our children and 
youth must learn to save that they may 
give, and to give that they may send forth 
and sustain this bahd of young men in the 
work, . How grand the picture is! Fifteen 
hundred trained workers going forth in 
his name! God has heard our cry, and 
he has answered our prayer. Before his 
stretched-out arm the Red Sea of mission- 
ary difficulties has parted, and in the shin- 
ing light of his presence a clear path for 
our feet is seen. May the God of Gideon 
and David, of Paul and Silas, of Samuel J. 
Mills and Adoniram Judson, go with them 
and bless them! May a double portion of 
God’s Spirit descend upon the youth in all 
our churches, that there may be as marked 
a consecration to the not less important 
work of evangelizing every portion of this 
broad land!” 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


“To the President and Members of the 
Fijth International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion: 

“BRETHREN: Your Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the Report of the 
Executive Committee, and return recom- 





mendations thereon, beg to report as 
follows : 

“1, Answering the suggestions of the 
Executive Committee report for an Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention, to 
include all lands, to be held in Europe 
at such time and place as the new 
Executive Committee may decide upon, 
we believe that such Convention, having 
the hearty approval and co-operation of 
the Sunday-school bodies and workers 
abroad, would be of great service to the 
cause, and we cordially recommend such 
action. 

“2. Your Committee recommend fur- 
ther, that the Executive Committee 
employ such a General and Statistical 
Secretary as they may select, he to re- 
ceive such salary as they may deem 
advisable, 

“3. Your Committee further recom- 
mend that the proposal to raise $10,000 a 
year, for the next three years, by pledges 
of states, territories, provinces and indi- 
viduals, be adopted. 

“They further recommend, that this 
sum be expended in the furtherance of 
the work, in such manner as may seem 
wise to the Executive Committee. 

“Tn this connection, in order to forestall 
adverse criticism, and reach a well-defined 
basis of future action, your Committee 
recommend the following statement as 
an embodiment of the aim and object of 
the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tions: 

“1, To arouse enthusiasm in triennial 
conventions in the Sunday-school work 
of the land, and promote acquaintance 
and fellowship among the workers en- 
gaged in that field. 

“2. To present in these conventions 
the best methods of work in every depart- 
ment of Sunday-school activity, by means 
of such speakers as have proved them- 
selves specialists in their several depart- 
ments. 

“3. To make suitable provisions for 
the appointment of the International Les- 
son Committee. 

“4. To co-operate with state, territorial 
and provincial associations along the line 
of more effective organization, or, where 
no such associations exist, to endeavor 
to help in their formation. 

“We highly approve of the utterance 
of the Committee’s report’as it relates to 
temperance, and desire to record it as our 
conviction that that Sunday-school which 
does not stand as a rock against the abomi- 
nations of the liquor traffic, and train up 
a generation pledged to total abstinence, is 
missing one of its greatest opportunities 
for usefulness. 

“Your Committee would further rec- 
ommend, with regard to the question of 
systematic giving, that while endorsing 
the utterances of the Executive Commit- 
tee’s report, we would also emphasize the 
religious aspect of the weekly offerings, 
suggesting that giving be exalted as an 
act of worship and divine service, that the 
offerings thus gathered be used, not for 
self, but for the spread of the word among 
the unenlightened, and that, so far as 
possible, the offerings made come from 
the individual’s own pocket. 

“All of which we respectfully submit, 
as our report, and ask for the Committee’s 
discharge. 

“A, F. ScHAUFFLER, Chairman.” 





COLLEGE STUDENTS’ BIBLE- 
SCHOOL. 


Among the many signs of the wonderful 
growth of interest in the systematic study 
of the Bible, is the college students’ sum- 
mer school for Bible study at Mr. Moody’s 
home in Northern Massachusetts, 

It has been a lamentable fact, that the 
Bible itself has had hardly a place among 
the books of study in our American col- 


leges; and this lack gives added value to 
the vacation gathering of college students 
for the study of the Book of books. 

Mr. Moody writes as follows on the sub- 
ject of the approaching sessions of .this 
school, and of the extent to which its 
privileges are open to the public: 

A great many letters are coming to me con- 
cerning the college students’ summer school 
for Bible study at Northfield, June 30 to July 
12, asking if any besides college students may 
attend. 

While the accommodations in the school 
buildings are reserved for young men, espe- 
cially college students, there will be abundant 
room in the large hall for as many as wish to 
attend the meetings. Table board and meals 
ean also be secured in the dining-halls at a 
moderate price. Many parties of young men 
are arranging to bring tents, and camp on the 
seminary grounds, which are well suited to 
that purpose. A limited number of young 
ministers and other Christian young men can 
doubtless secure entertainment in the school 
buildings at $1 per day. 

Ladies are welcome to attend the meetings, 
and can also secure meals at the dining-hall, if 
they can procure rooms in the village. 

Among those who have consented to aid in the 
conduct of the meeting are the following: 
Prof. Henry Drummond, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Scotland ; ex-President Mark Hopkins, 
of Williams College; A. T. Pierson, D.D., of 
Philadelphia; Rev. W. H. Marquess, of Fulton, 
Mo.; John A. Broadus, D.D., of Louisville; 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, of Boston University ; 
and Messrs R. P. Wilder and John N, Forman, 
who have been visiting colleges during the past 
year in the interest of foreign missions 

All who wish to attend, will please write at 
once to C. K. Ober, 52 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. D. L. Moopy. 

Northfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
110,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty co cent 
upon the reqular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous irri- 
tability. Dr. B. B. Grover, Rushford, N. Y. 
says: “I have prescribed’ it for nervous irri- 
tability, with marked results.” 








ANNING AND PRESERVING. 
By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, author of 
Philadelphia Cook Book. 12mo, with 
index, paper covers, 25 cents, 

Sold by booksellers. Mailed for the price 
by the publishers, 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 
422 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Cop; pying Book and Press combined. makes a 
——— with orainaty ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
id. Agents wanted in NELLY G nd for descrip- 
ve circular. A. BUSHN General Agent, 47 
8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


LIBRARIANS 


Save time, labor, and books Jn pone Ray’s Check 
System ya Aer re Descriptive circular, 
GARRIGUES Bl ‘arch ‘Street, hiladelphia, 


SCHOLARS QUARTER Ly: | 

















20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


400, 000 riodical in the world. “Th 
—— <7 Bae coaral Home Jour- 

naland te oe a@” Sam. 

ple copies free. yee CUR Tus PUB. Co. hiladelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 





The largest circulation of ony 








NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
store below Market Street, Philadelphia, 





WANAMAKER’S. 


Why does Wanamaker sell 
more Books than any other 
House in the Country? The 
Wanamaker price for Books 
(as for everything else) is a fair 
price, no matter what the pub- 
lisher’s may be. Here isa par- 
tial list of the “Helps to Study 
of the Gospel of Matthew” 
editorially recommended by The 
Sunday School Times last week. 
If you know what the prices 
commonly are, you'll wonder at 
these. Postage extra. 

Revised New Testament, 12 and 20 cents, 
Parallel New Testament, $1.10. 
Farrar’s The Message of the Books, $2.75. 


Schaff’s Popular Commentary on the Gospels, 
2 vols., $4.50 each. 

Meyer's Commentaries on the Gospels, 3 Voli 
$2.25 each. 

Broadus’s Commentary on Matthew, $1.80. 

Handy Commentary on Matthew, by the Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, 90 cents. 

International Revision Commentary on Matthew 





{ 


(Revised Version), edited by Philip Schaff, 90 centa, | 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 1 vol., $1.10, 

Farrar’s Life of Christ, 1 vol., 75 cents. 

Trench’s Notes on the Parables, 90 cents. 

Trench’s Notes on the Miracles, ¥0 cents. 

Taylor on the Parables, $1.35. 

Bruce’s Miraculous Element in the ( yospels, $1.90, 

Bruce’s Parabolic Teaching of Christ, $1.90 
a 8 Studies in the Mountain ‘Instruction, 

cents, 

Boardman’s The Model Prayer, 90 cents. 

Williams's Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, $1.00. 

Thomson’s The Land and the Book, 3 vols., $9.00; 
better edition, 8 vols., $4.50 each. 

Stanley’s Sinai and ee $1.90. 

Wallace’s Ben-Hur, $1.00 

Parker's The Inner Life of Christ, $1.10. 

Edersheim’s The Temple, Its Ministry, etc., 90 
cents. 


Also, 

MeCook’s The Women Friends of Jesus, $1.50. 

in hee Word Studies in Sy noptie 

etc, 
Briggs’ s Messianic Prophecy, $1.90. 


Bibles, Prayer-Books, Hym- 
nals, and a great variety of Reli- 
gious Books. 

Joun WANAMAKER, 
| brie os 








THE BROWNIES’ agepereneaty “ag 
See St. Nicholas for July. 
Sold everywhere. 


NEW STORY 


BY THE REV. 


E. P. ROE. 





Over one million 
copies of the Rev. 
E. P. Roe’s books 
have Been sold. He 
is the most popular 

50 CENTS. author in the United 
States. His last and best work is a great 
war and earthquake story entitled ‘The 
Earth Trembled.” It will be begun in THE 
BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE June 22. By 
sending 50 cents to THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass., U. 8, A., you will get that pa- 
per six months, and this great war story will 
be printed i init. Subscribe now. 





Helps !3= 








SU PERINTENDENTS . 


of Mauseresools should send for our £ qaapeogns of ie 
peasy ty sif they wish to get good and 
NIVER PUB. CO., rite a aaad 


MRS. W. F. CRAFTS’S “ “QUARTERLY 


for Teachers of Children” for as Midinona va 
10c.per quar. Address Quarter 
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} AMERICAN) NOW READY.| DITSON & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL, 
EXCELLENT BOOKS AMERICAN | pasriu, conTanTe FOR WLY: SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC | Cait serse: #5hten: atts. 


For Sunday-school Teachers. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS IN ENGLISH. 


According to the Common Version, with Ex- 
aod Notes by EDwaRpD Rosrnson, 
Revised Edition, with Foot-notes 
from the Revised Version of 1881, and Addi- 
tional Notes by M. B. RIDDLE, ’D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford 

Theological Seminary. 8vo. $1.50. 

Dr. Robinson’s English ye age Mog has for many 
years been the standard work of itse It has been 
carefully revised by Professor Riddle, who is a thor- 
ough New Testament scholar. He has added the 


results of the best modern researches, and his notes 
are models of giaarnets and accuracy. 


. B.—This book is specially commended in the last 
number of The Sunday "School Tt Times. 


RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE. 


Containing the Old Version and the Revised 
Version in parallel columns. Carefully printed 
from bourgeois type, two sizes larger t A that 
used in the English Parallel Bible. Admirably 
adapted for Pulpit use, Clergymen, Sunday- 
school] Superintendents’ and Teachers, and 
Families. 

Large octavo, cloth, $5.00; Persian leather, 
$10.00; morocco, $15.00. 


THE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, com- 
prising its Antiquities, Biogra ms fy, phy, 
and Natural History. By WILLIAMSM 
Edited by Professor HORATIO BALCH HACK- 
ETT and Ezra ABBoT, LL.D. In four vol- 
umes, 8vo0, 3667 pages, with 596 illustrations. 


Cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound, $20.00 





MURS GUO Ds 0s ccccvee ctcisiede icteccted vecssnsciice SOG 
GOES UROL OIGD oicds icsves sosccdanccscies cvesssics QUO 
PRAT DOLE; GHRED ..Sesccicdics sb cdsscssvcccisivons OTE 
Half russia...... POE: 30.00 
Full morocco, Gilt.........000ssssersees 40.00 
FO IEE soie seen on" oniknes soedpaciecagons voncecteese SEO 





There are several American editions of Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, but this is the only edition which 
comprise: all th + contents of the original English edi- 
tion, unabridged, with very considerable and impor. 
tant 9g by the editors, Professors Hackett and 


Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American 
scholars. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN 
a PALESTINE. 


By Epwarp Rosinson, D.D, With maps, 
: vols., 8vo, $10.00. Price of the maps alone, 


“They are amongst the very few books of modern 
literature of which I can truly say that I have read 
every word. I have read them under circumstances 
which riveted my attention upon them; while riding 

on the back of a eamel ; while traveling ‘ on horseback 
through the hills of Palestine ; — the shadow of 
ad tent, when I cam $ io weary fr the day’s jour- 

.'To this work I have Ivthat Land all students 
of ibitcal literature owe s& debt that can never 
effaced,” —DE4sN STANLEY, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, on mail, postpaid, 
on receipt or pak by the publisher bid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Bost 
OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
3 months, S Designs. Boe cts, 
Back oR. ont rT 100, 
CARDBOARD DIT ON: 3 
2 months, a Designs, oe cts, 


Back numbers only ean per 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
for 10 cents; a ae Edition, 15 cents. 
wm HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Bh ty ad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











~ The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D, Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four + 4 b> ns. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set f the fo four designs 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, New York City, 


SYMBOL CIFTS. 


Sond SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


T INEN SPLASHER FREE. Size, 20 X 3 in 

_4 stamped with a pretty design, silk & lnatictions 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c. at stores. 
Send 26c. for 6 mos, trial subscription to Farm & Home, 
& obtain it free. FARM AND HOMESpringfield,Mass, 














Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusted 
to fit books of any size, 


Pocket Lessons fo Sunday schools. Full 


ron Beat: SOR. pp. Dasa File Veal pocket. Hecounmisnded 





COMB 


ITH. | 





AMBEIRICAN | METLakauria, Illustrated. ZL. 


Wi 

OLIvia Detartanrm Mlustrated. 
Edgar Fawcett, 

COLORED SCHOOLS In THE SOUTH- 
— Illustrated, Rev, S. W. 


LITERARY pare tf PHILADEL- 
Handy. = ny 
cr aes WHuitr House 
wie m). dna Proctor 
‘OMEN AS FRUIT RAISERS AND 


Our Dp et Goons. 
AMERICAN | - Frank 0. Carpenter.» 
MAGAZINE = DoMINaNT, Arthur Dudiey 
AMERICAN THE HoME OF A Port. Claiborne 
MAGAZINE | .. Addison Young, 
MAGAZINE 





< And many others, 
AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE Ask any newsdealer for it. 
wena 

macaae A, T, BUSH & SOl, 
AMERICAN Publishers, 
MAGAZINE 130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 





INA 
TION 








25 centa. GREAT BARGAIN TRIAL, 25 cents. 
GooD YOUTH, beautifully illustrated monthly. 
CHEER. Richa 
mA rial GOOD Cheer, the great Hom™ paper. 
YOUTH. | THE Friend, illustrating good works. 
ees Lnsinainie ‘ 
FRIEND. | THE N. Y. WEEKLY PIONEER. 
ss 6 
PIO- All four on trial three months 
NEER. for 25 cents (postage stamps wiil do). 
** © | Address YOUTH PUBLISHING co., 
©. MacNAY, Manager, New York. 








Have you read that wonderful book 
“THE BATTLE .OF BIETIGHEIM’’? 
It is making a stir from one end to the other of 


Europe, A marvellously suggestive policy of “‘ what 
is to be.” Price, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, New York, 


ABBOTT ON “MATTHEW” | 5, 


wp hastrated Cos Sepmeate for Christian Workers. 





M, Taylor. p.(Coe -).." ror g ick 
re ronppot neniaasterthtatte for eipat family et hese J 
for aid in the 8 apday sonqet lesson, I should Que pend 
this as the best book I know.”"— "Rev. C. 5. Robi: 
Pres.) “‘Convenient in form. Com: 
find interestin in — *'—~ Bishop. (Zp m4 
ll be wise fe possess themselves of th 
see etshop Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
a ing of the: pies wich in my judgment. is so emi- 
nently adapted to aid the earnes Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.” —Rev, R. 
Meredith (Con ne) a pee of Le gh NT commentaries o 
= aately: - —~y— | “The best 
commgntary —iminense\ miapestive an interesting 
me.”’— Rev. wland Hoyt, D.D. (Ba “It ap- 
jm nearest metho true ides of @ po ) emmak 
tary.” — Pres, fiiderson (2 Bapt. 
A. S. BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


op EGRETS OF SUCCESS 


AKE A FORTUNE. 
Ln a ee, 
Author of ‘‘ Don’t Marry,” etc. We all want to suc- 
ceed in life and to make money. The book will give 
hints and helps how 


to do both. Pape 
cover, 25 cents ; cloth, wpacmte, Soid by alt took booksellers, 
or mailed, on receipt "of pri ce, by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. O, Box 2767. 31 Bose Street, New York. 


Methods for Collecting Money 
for apemey objects in Sunday-schools, 
Sam meee, 6 cents, 
Sys for Managing a Sun- 
day-school Library. Simple, 
quick, and accurate. Sample free. 
48-page S. 8. cone a Bd 
Books O eripeare | Text nd Su 
ey of all kinds. GOOD woa. 
Lom, 1 122 Nassan St rte New anew 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. 25 %,5. Lemons. Hele 
* ful, s interesting, Pp i 
ings, what 
? central aa ope de text illustrations, 


a expository notes, primary teac 
mestions, Plans, ings. 6c. copy. 


ind 60c, for a year, tk Morrow, ation Minneapolis, Minn, 


G sclear, 

















For Young People’s Praise Meetings, 


GOSPEL PRAISE Book 


Se yp rded es — best ise book ever 


EY 360 tunes in rnet: and a ie 
Price, ine boa 40 De per hundred, Specimen 
on receipt of 30 


WORD EDITION, without MUSIC. 
Of this book, we have a word edition. Price in boards, 
16 cents each ; Pe 50 per dozen; one per 100. 


ost of One flendred Books. 
Twenty Ave me edition, $10; seventy-five of the 
word edition, .88, all in strong board covers, making 
a total of $19. for 100 of this large book. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF GEMS. 
FOR THE SUNDAY=- SCHOOL. 

111 songs, with music, many of them new. The old 


favorites are gems ofa high order, selected by R. H.Pal- 
mer,Mus, ., and 200 Sunday-school superintendents. 


Price, $10 per 100 sastae single coples by mall, 12c. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. | 2° 


HYMN BOOKS 
vor SU pcheee, Raney BRL OS My 














ranks with the very best, and no Sunday-school man- 
agement should adopt a new singing-book without 
@ carefully examining one of their “ tried and 
true” oF ee cae song ee ke 


Boater ~ poe and promt but not dull; in fact, 
and enthusiastic. Very large collection for thé 
ein dy 


SINGING ON THE WAY Sic Some cat? az 


sisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble itions are 

known and loved in sh the hurebes. 1 his, like the 
book above mentioned, does excellently well for a 

vestry singing-book for prayer and praise meetings. 


SONGS OF PROMISE (oe. e one Rev ae A. 


Hoffman,—the first highly gifted, musically, and the 
second the author of many hymns of refined and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books. 


SONG WORSHIP (35c., $3. ab per Soe.) L, O. Emer- 

son and Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and the 
latter well known as having had charge of the music 
at many Chautauqua meetings, 


anne other goud books, please send for lists and cata- 


For a lovely little book for the young children 
of a Sunday-school, look no farther than FRESH 
FLOWERS -. $2.40 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
hymns, sweet music, pretty pictures. 


Mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


AL 
MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS, 
hie Sats of i ates af, ct as, ie 


Tusic cise. Brice, ae Lc PT, ots dees sheet 


MY KATHLEEN’S GONE OVER THE SEA 


Beautiful Song and Chorus 
By T. P. secTiegrazen seme cane 


Kathiocn® has tem on yevablished Mi ters, o7. 

| ny op pala song com he Shes, here a lot wrt ond eee ie 
ti 

trated thle page. ‘Price, 40 Cents, 


Se ah. eee iaonutifell fully Bluse 

iat ties SA tee 

every eort plo and a e e will 
ea eee te ton ce 


Be gk, of 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CIITCINIVTATI, Oo. 


A New Song Book. 


(Not, an Old One.) ; 

Glad Hallelujahs is the new- 
est book of sacred songs. We 
emphasize mew. Of 160 songs, 
more than 100 will be sung for 
the first,—these are the best of 
their celebrated composers, 
Sweney and Kirkpatrick. 

It'll put new life into your 
churchorschool. Nodull pieces. 
All soul- “stirring. Before naa 
ing, examine Glad Hall. eleyahs 


Z y en: $e cents. One tam not p » $3. “vi 
per foome : 30 100, sample copy 25 cents. 
\asucomente to Schools, and 


Beeman. Wri oop 
T. T. Tasker, Sr, Pustiseiee, 
921 Arcu St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YMNS: TUNES 
= L= GHILDREN dtu a 


gp who have seen 




















ee Seana agit 


ans ear se Ir, 40°86 | Fotiedi a 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of F hye gS genes, now ready. 


JOHN. HOOD, isis ARcu sr, 








te Domino in F, 25c, us Misereatur, E 
flat, ws "enedic anima ea, C, 1c. All compos 
og Wee mn. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse 

of above mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 
ast receiv: d BoNER 


een lee. Sta Publ hers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


W *tax= SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
rds and music, costs but $5.00 ad 100 copies. 
Large enough collection for any school. Four separate 








numbers issued. Send for sam bs les, 6 cents for 
number, F, H, REVE her, Chicago. 

Qur new 

han Ste 

ver Song,” "of whieh bt have been sold. 


Reaely al 
Sample copy, 25c. Wassuee Pub,, Toledo, O. 


6“ GATES AJ AR.” 7 The Lo pt music book. Un- 


fr 
Single P eiptp looking for 85 cone. Be. a) per dozen, $30 30 ee 


Treicotlbas seates ye 








RS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School fo 
Young Ladies, 4035 pe eg St. Pniladeipuia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 2 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRANCis B. DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 
yend | (MAP TAuaua ASSEMBLY, 1887. Teach- 
ers’ Retreat and Musica! Institute. Lectures, 
Concerts. W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, New York, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJER, Boston. 














i A CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 


purpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

fui climateof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. Forays, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 
Send stamp for rock 


ECTURE COURSES. bottom_ prices on 


best talent! Orlental Lecture Bureau, 58 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 


Thorow he eeiaias for all needs, 

SCHOOL OF & RB nna 

EXPRESSION. Beginning naa advanced courses, 

Seud for Catalogue, Report, or Summer Circular, 

8.8. Curry, Freeman P1., 8t., Bost — 
NEW Berea wsc K,N.J. 40 BAYARD 8 

TF\HE MISSES A XK BLES BOAKDING ND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 

open Sept. 21. Native French and German resident 

teachers, Full English and Latin course, Guat 

grounds for out-loor exercise. Apply for circu 


gh py AND FRENCH BOARDING 
Day School for Young Ladi No. 4112 
Sovaceth, Philadelphia,Pa. Resident French Teacher 
(natural method of instruction), 5) : ial musical 
van \ Iss ’ Maciel 
sue Mrs. W. B. HYDE, Associate Principal 


PERRINEVILLE (N. J.) ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college and business, Instruction 
horensh. ealthy,—no moe. Home 

achoo 2, t, Dr. McCosh and pro’ 
Fetcetion College. Rev. Gmwo. W. MacMILLAN, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


we. moty qke Eton, | Boe + ae igition. Gare, 
enty-ninth year opens 
x ‘Address Miss EVANS, Principe al Painesville, oO, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
ll collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 
ect eteerte teres Sestak 
Season ns r D 
begins Seplemiver, &. FRISBEE, President. 


THE WILLARD HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


see ring a fe Veet +, Cum, = ener Peto ee} 
w ™m and o 
for several Biective studies, Pupl tte wis ~ =f wish to do 
Bo can also take lessons at the Boston Co Conservatory 
of Music. For circular, please address 

Mrs. H. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass, 



































-OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Famoved 1 fe pe nF, from Chestnut me Philadelphia, to 


Ocon acious countr: giee JaY CooKE, ak For 
begin | its thire ty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. 
phe “—yS ap ply to PRN PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montg 


ts. Emeritus Kine ating 
Miss nay Prinetpa BENNETT, Miss M. L. BonyEY. 
Miss Sytvia J, EASTMAN, Miss H, A, DILLAY®, 


ELMIRA COLLEGE women. 


Under care of the Synod of Ne of New we York 
Course of study equa the bese 
ae tke Including classical, net 

courses. it advantages in music and art. Bu 


with best modern improvements; heated by steam. 
furnished with elevator. Axtronomient ai 





Museum and Art Gal moderate, 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, .D., Spres't, Elmira, N. ¥. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C, Green Foundation, 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance, For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, WI. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valueble information free in the new Iilus- 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJEE, Boston. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers. "and to inform no others, 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects of 8 

THOROUGHLY CORRECT 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Tnetiate’ is oe. largest, 
best known, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica.”—N. ¥Y. World, For full information, testimonials 
from Sosmes pupiio nnd eminent men,send for circular. 
I. BR. ALDBICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


CERTAIN CUR 


™ STAMMERING, STUTTERING, 4 


Def ects 
Dr. ieatea. “sayre.surgeon e SE Finn ave. a. Y., 


wrote to an inquirer a8 follows: : “I haveseen a number 
of very bad cases of stammering, entirely cured by 
Mr. Edwin S. Johnston.” For full particulars, testi- 
pouiais from eminent physicians and pupils, address 

Prof. E, 8. JouNston, Institute: llth and Spring Gar- 
den Streets, Philadelphi a. 


MARVELOUS 


RY 


DISCOVERY. 


unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Min€é 
Wandering. Any book learne inonereading. Great 
Classes, Prospectas, 
with opinions in ‘full of Mr. Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupau P. Bensamin, Dra, 
Mino Woop, Kev, Francis B. Dsmio, 
Swan, and others, sent post e by 


F.LOIS 3 
_237 Fifth Avenue, mw You. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
asse Chee eh, om, WORD Salt 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
etthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new sub- 
ecriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
—" ayear. To new subscribers, price (50 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: ‘ 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, otie year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
totai number of both Oid. and new together to be not 
less than five. 


e. » 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and pel pee (63 cents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
le#s than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, pos renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so, 

FUK SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
mmaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be ) yz each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that ¢ teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number, Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate, 8 to the 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 

tat t of the b te rs ina Yor 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and _ three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? mrs tows. 
a iber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
a time during the past two ~— 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offe: to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 

rming a club of either grode iwineher it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in th 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (givenabove). When verylarge 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional sre, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

APERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual 
the members, or ina kage to one address, accord- 
apg to the pre rence of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of @ school get their 
mail matter from one ce, and others in the 
same school get theirs m another, the papers will 
be sent accor ney. 

Different schools are not to wnite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price as number of copies taken entitles it, 

the name of the school should be mentionedin 


order. 
dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ree pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Benges should be careful to name not only the t- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
bop county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
eu reon will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last eer RADARS SRE RR Ra 

THE HAL CRATE PLAN has been adopted becauseof 
the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a /air trial of the 
im pad A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

ipecial request. The _ 

7 be discontinued at the 

expiration of the ption. Renewals should 

therefore be made early,’ 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 

able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or balf-yearly sub- 


scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the 
be sent, tpaid, direct phe. . ys 











dresses of 


m Philadel sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— athe 
rom 1 to4 copies, 108, 
~. ooe 6a, “ 
10copies and upwards, 7s.6a, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered "Rt one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
get age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the snibecrihers 


OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


$1.00 Per acare Live, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 
On orders amounting to ~ - » « Sperct 
; cs 2. elo * 








“ e Ro EC 
e “ «eS 
“ “ 750. Re . 3 “ 
“ “3.0005 5 30" 
“ “R002 > 35 
“ “ 2,000 , a + 
“ “ 2500. 5 145 
“ “ 8,000 so 


An advertiser ts entitled to the “highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders for 4 ineecone - +» Sperct, 
“ - “ ce ‘ 10 “ 
“ “ 8B “ rat eer 
“ “ 18 “ . am 20 o 
of “ 20 “ » 7 3 oe 
“ “ 26 oe 30 o 
“ “ 39 “ 7 a on 


“ “ 59 “ “ 


~ . 
‘ No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadeiphia, 
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infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 

ation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin ases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained. 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
see pane to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can —v equal the bor. 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SoaP. 

ared by the 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. 
PotTER DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co., nm, Mass. 
4a Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
B A BY’ S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 


Pe CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
rrit 








_— A GENUINE , 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
Berea ene pas, megaman 
we UALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 


No ased inside the can, No acid ever used in sal 
dering. If your grocer don't keep it, write to ua, 


WILBURS 


CocreTA 


The binest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can. H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 

















COOD NEWS 






GREATAMERICAN TO I ADIES. 
T “Greatest offer. Now's your time 


to get orders for our celebrated 
eas, Coffees and Bakin 
ow der, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Wegsere genes tee Werk. ters aap cone = 
e s onary. _ For particu 
HEGREAT ‘AMERICAN TEA CO,, 










BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and ind d by th ds of housekeepers, ‘Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St,, Phila., Pa, 











Choicest of all Toilet Soa 
COBB’S Free trial sample mailed to 
COMPLEXION Co ag br © conte 
SOAP. manufacturer,Boston, 





OILET SOAPS. 
ARE THE DES COL See ty Waren, 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-x° 


Every one is warranted for five years, Circula 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL 
EN 


In the Canada 
‘wear 


SENSE” 














ae wae NOW IN USE. 
Eéonomy and Boone 
instead 


P.O Box 289. and 33 Vesey St., New Yor® 
CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING 









which 

troubdleto No 

puch pd hy such as Dande- 

soma ermerremre carte 
CHASLELCARTLL Lowall: Mase 

», Delicious COFFEE! Thiscan always 

4‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 
sent 


If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
A with his address, and your own for 
sample,to Thos. Wood &Co., Boston,Mass, 


BA HRER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 

















SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS 
»\ everywhere. for » 
7 FERRIS ufacturers 


34 RE. 
G 
A 


Noam 341 Yo 
mMnSHALC FIELD ECO, emeaan, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
hion, Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what — the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. 





Improved “ Lotta.” Send 

(or pec tt COLUMBIA 
BER CO.,SoleM’f'r’s, 

Boston, Mass, 

FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


TWELADY WASHINGTON 
BT ee aTONT 
Gin‘be trraned by them 

















rearer so that the 
cts... it you Go not Sey ea 
ESTON & WELLS MF'G CO, stacemmes Brees 





THE DOUBLE VE WAIST f. 2 


Boys fro of ge. 
class stores keep them. May by mail, 75 cents. 
CK, New Haven, Conn. 


FOY, HARMON, & CHAD 















F : . 
Positively contains o#, Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look newand natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of faise and 


misleading statements. Button & Ottley, N.Y 


TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist's and Carpenter’s Tools. 
(Limited), 607 Market St., FP 





Pahmer, Cunningham &Co, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 











BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


; HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
Bebicpiced 
MITCHELL, FLETCHER, & Co., 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


&PrivateFamilies supplied 
SEASONING Philadelphia. 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 

7 ONLY 





__ PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





LADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice @ year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans =x 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUID GL 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware ofimitations 


Staten Island | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & 00, 


PROPRIETORS, 
DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 


Fancy Dyeing | item fingtng 
Send for circular and price list. 
5 and 7 John St., New York. 


Establishment, 47 North 8th St., Philadelphia. 


110 North Charles St., Baltimore. 




















SHORN’S 


BEST 


MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Brst Work. Lowest PRICES. 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, Ill. 
LOW’S ART TILES 
GRATES, 4ND FIREPLACES. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 
Send for illustrated catalogue, Mention this pi 

















WORTH REPEATING. 


—_~——— 


LIVING AND DYING. 


I am not afraid of dying— 
When the midnight winds are sighing, 
I could beckon them to bear me, bear me to the 
be pad skies ; 
And when the moon has risen 
From her cloudy eastern prison, 
I could sink with her at morning, nor wish 
again to rise, 


Earth with charms I cannot number 
Wooes me to a placid slumber, 
Dreamless, deep, and all unbroken ’neath the 
summer turf so green; 
Roses eyerywhere are blowing, 
Will a better time for going 
To the land of sleep and silence come lief’s 
morn and eve between? 


I am not afraid of dying; 
In such holy quiet lying 
There would come no weary waking with a 
weight upon my breast ; 
Were the mornings gray or golden, 
By a sweet enchantment holden, 
I should slumber till the angels bore me up to 
heavenly rest. 


But, O God! ’tis fearful living, 
When we know each hour is giving 
Radiance or shadows to the soul’s eternal years, 
All my heart grows faint with sorrow, 
Will it come—the dim to-morrow— 
Bringing gladness, or the burden of to-day’s 
o’erhanging fears ? 


Mine’s a short and simple story; 
Oh, thou tender Lord of glory 
Bear me gently in thy bosom when I’m weary 
of the way! 
Only let me see thee clearer, 
Only wae “ Child, come nearer; ” 
So my living shall be blessed as my w a 
dying day. 





RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


[Capt. V. Brinkley, in the Fortnightly Review.] 


The two creeds prevalent in Japan are 
Shinto and Buddhism. These, however, 
are so thoroughly intermingled in practice, 
that, despite a resolute governmental at- 
tempt to Separate them, the number of 
pure Shintoists or pure Buddhists is very 
small, Shinto is the original cult of Japan. 
It is based chiefly on the worship of na- 
ture and of ancestors, which in practice 
takes a form analogous to the worship of 
their household gods, the Lares and Pe- 
nates, by the Romans. Buddhism, on the 
other hand, was first imported from China 
in the seventh century of the Christian 
era. The term Shinto signifies the “ way 
of the gods,” and was adopted to distin- 
guish the native beliefs and rites from 
those of the foreign religion known as 
Butsudo, or the “ way of Buddha,” 

It is still a moot question whether Shinto 
deserves to be called a religion atall. It 
certainly contains no moral code, nor 
does it indicate any guide of conduct other 
than the promotings of conscience. Its 
objects of worship are vague personifica- 
tions of cosmic forces, and it wholly 
dispenses with everything calculated to 
impress the senses. Its affinities with the 
primitive cults of China and India have 
not yet been fully traced, but there is con- 
vincing evidence that they exist. When 
Buddhism came with i tsidols, its tem ples, 
its priestly castes, and its gorgeous cere- 
monies, its effect upon the national 
character became more and more marked 
as the ages went by. ‘To its influence has 
been ascribed, in a large degree, not only 
the decay of the primitive simplicity of 
the Japanese national faith, but also the 
decline, during many ages, of the authority 
of the mikado, the true representative of 
the nation; and the rise, on their ruins, 
of an organized feudalism, a priestly 
hierarchy, and a military despotism. 
These exotic institutions were swept 
away by the/revolution of 1868 (righ 
styled by the Japanese the “ restoration,”) 
which was also itself, in part, the out- 
growth of the importation of foreign ideas 
and principles, but this time from modern 
Europe, and not, as before, from India 
and China. 

Now, Christianity is beginning to win 
its way. The difficulties in its path were 
once very formidable. When Westerns 
first came to Japan, they were received 
with open arms, In 1613, the illustrious 
regent Iyeyasu made with Sir Thomas 
Smith, England’s representative, a treaty 
which, in the words of its first article, 

ave “free license to the subjects of Great 

ritain forever, to come safely into any of 
our ports of our empire of Japan, with 
their ships and their merchandise, without 
any hindrance to them or their goods; and 
to abide, buy, sell, and barter, according 
to their own manner with all nations; te 
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tarry here as long as they think good, and 
0 dog at their pleasure.” But this 
loskes was not long of fruitful gain. AJ- 
ready Jesuit intrigues and sectarian quar- 
rels had led to disturbance and confusion. 
The Roman Catholic propagandists in- 
cited their disciples to destroy the temples 
of Buddha and to persecute the priests, 
while the Portuguese and Dutch traders 
rivalled each other in trickery and extor- 
tion, For the first time in her history 
Japan became acquainted with the horrors 
of religious feuds and intolerance. Her 
rulers at first sought by com sana py ve 
gentle means to control these abuses, b 
were subsequently constrained to benish 
the Portuguese altogether, and to adopt 
the severest measures of repression against 
the native Christians. The country ceased 
to be a profitable field for trade. The 
English settlers turned their ships home- 
wards in 1628. Forty-five years ern, 
they tried to renew the treaty of Iyeyas 
but so vivid was the recollection o “the 
intrigues and excesses of the early Roman 
Catholic propagandists, that the alliance 
between the royal families of Great Brit- 
ain and Portugal, in the reign of Charles 
II., sufficed to close Japan against all 
Englishmen. Tradition deepened the 
dislike and apprehension excited by the 
events of those early days. In Japanese 
eyes every alien became a bateren (padre) 
and therefore an evil person harboring 
mischievous designs against the integrity 
of the empire. 

The Japanese is a patriot before every- 
thing. hen foreigners came, in 1856, 
with ships of war, to force their inter- 
course upon the country, every brave 
man in the land believed himself bound, 
by all the principles he respected, to “ el 
the dangerous intruders. Happily t 
feeling did not long survive contact with 
Western civilization, but being rooted in 
the memory of Christian political intrigues, 
its last active vestiges were anti-Christian. 
The new preachers of the Christian faith 
had, therefore,a hard battle to fight. But 
they won their way gradually, There are 
now from forty to fifty thousand baptized 
Japanese Christians; and it is well known 
that several of the ablest and most influ- 
ential statesmen in the empire advocated 
the adoption of a creed which they regard 
as the basis of European civilization. So 
far, however, as it is possible to foresee 
at present, absolute tolerance will be the 
attitude of the government towards all 
faiths. There will be no state religion. 
When the new Civil Code—now com- 

leted and only awaiting final revision— 
48 promulgated, its first article will prob- 
ably declare all creeds equal in the sight 
of the law. Practically they are already 
+ oe for high official positions and chairs 
learning are occupied by professing 
native Christians. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 

PIANOS. 
_ The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
lent experts pr ing it the “greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.”” 
For ful) information, send for Catalogue, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO@ORGAN 


t will pay you te write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN Go., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


ORGA AN i= ALDOTRATED | SATALOOUE =, FREE } 

hed and a ia ern facares ‘tnd save the 
Don't “rail to ge tor © Saal 

CORNISH & CO., WASILINGTON, NEW Me ery. 


CHURCH 


ORGANS 


WHISUFFER 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBY’S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES will keep you in perfect bod- 
ily and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 




















HOOK @& HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 














Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of N.Y, 


AGE, 25, AMOUNT, $10,000. 
~~, Insurance Investment Bond. 


For the above amount, the total sum agreed to be paid shall not exceed $7,539 (pay- 
able in ten annual instalments of $753.90 each). 


THE COMPANY GUARANTEES : 





That the amount of $10,000, earths with the dividend accumulated, shall be paid 
a should death occur at any time wi 20 years, payable at sight, on receipt of proofs, 
! without discount. 


That the bond shall become full paid in 10 years, that it shall participate in 
the profits of the Company during the entire 20 years, and that it shall then 
mature; 


The Net Results of the Investment being guaranteed 
as follows : 


2nd, 





Amount cash returned, guaranteed by the bond, ie ee i a 
Add accumulated profits, guaranteed at eee ee Mee ea eS 1,580 
Total returns, $11,580 
Charge amount of the ten annual instalments, paid in as above, o) -bh- pts 7,639 
Showing net profit (after 20 years’ insurance)of - - - $4,041 
ae > to 5} A awe cent A peers or to 54 per cent profit, on the money ; inveated, ‘and 
20 years beside. 


ITS ADVANTAGES OVER GOVERNMENT OR OTHER BONDS, 


For a Government Bond, you are required to pay the cash down, together with the pre- 
mium thereon, 

For the Manhattan Bond, you agree to pay only in 10 equal annual instalments, 
without premium or interest on deferred payments, while the Company agrees to release you 
from obligation to pay any such deferred instalments in case of your death, and makes the 
bond over to your estate at once, with the accumulated profits to that date added, 


PROVISION FOR DISCONTINUANCE. 


Furthermore, the Company agrees that the deposits shall not be subject to forfeiture 
after three payments have been made; but that an equity has been acquired in the bond which 
may be obtained on due surrender of the original contract. This is guaranteed, as are also 
the accrued profits to date of surrender. 


Distinctive and Liberal Features of the Contract: 


1st. It is incontestable after three years on ‘account of errors, etc. 

2d. It is non-forfeitable after three payments—surrender value being guaranteed by law. 
3d. It contains no suicide nor intemperance clause to void the contract. 

4th. It is payable at sight, on receipt of proof of death, without discount. 

5th. It grants freedom of travel and residence. 


6tk. It is absolutely free from technicalities, and the simplest form of personal insur- 
ance contract in use, 
The security for the faithful performance of the contract on the part of the Company 


is real and personal property of the market value of over $11,000,000, of which the sur- 
plus fund is over $2,200,000, 


Nos. 156 & 158 BROADWAY, New York. 
% JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, First Vice-President, 
H. B. STOKES, Second Vice-President. 
H. Y¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Gap Lhe Creat Church LICHT. gammy 
Theses, Bones ta, Now end cle: rf es 


pa if ap septs. herd digoupt 


For Imperfect 
Digestion, 
MD Disordered 
Stomach. 


Let travelers round this world of care, 
Without delay themselves prepare, 
pscinet the ills that may arise 
rom il/-cooked meals and lengthy rides. 
4, sure defense is at their call, 
‘or TARBAN T's SELTZER conquers | all. 


YE SIGHT BY MAIL. 
RSIGHT Siting persons | 
whe cannot see ag qo | | 
Jy Tecommenued Ck and physicians, ben 
in stamps toyU EEN & ptr abe 7, Chestnut 4, Phila, 


































THE VERY_BEsT ; 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Rettectors and 
Reticetor Chandeliers 
Sor ever sonontentie ~ apes 
free. Please 
WHEELER REFLECTOR C0. 
20 Washington 8t, | 88 
Boston, Mass. © icage. nL 
9 No. ith St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will donblé your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
sefety, fit the lamps you news. without 
change. Cost One Dollar e A. J. 
WEIDENER, 25. 2d St., Philadelphis. 

















AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Conpeie! 6 Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital, 
Reserve for fe-insnrance and 

all other claim 1,248,981.44 
Surplus ever all Liabilities... 652,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,201,858.6G. 
FH. Mi ae CTORS : der Biddle, 
ontgome: exander 
ie Lewi “ai i Charles P. Perot, 
srael Morris, Jos. K. Gillingham. 
Pemberton 8, Mypchineoa, Samuel We J2., 
Chas, 8, Whelen. 


THOMAS H. mer , Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1836. see. Charter Perpetual, 


THE Life Insurance, Annuity 


‘ IRARD and Trust Co, of Phila, 


No. 2020 Chestnut Street, 


Presents the following reasons for preferring well- 
organized cornea with ample capital for the 


$500,000.00 














1. The uncertainty of an individual who may be 
named ag trustee surviving the testator ; or, if sur- 
viving, of his continued ability to discharge the 
duties during the whole or re are portion of the 
ir riod of the contemplated t 

2. The continugus oven jon to ‘ihe “legal and 


duties or coneams —~ A4 by —_ ® trained and pitas 
ve se 
3. Meith nuuiiiant y with the c anging laws relating 
egal deciaton Ke banging of the Courts. 
4 The g nsib ors Corporations with 
know’ plecapita tal, and @ stricter accountability 


or cht yore hid by the Courts and publie 


in 
6 the 9 ystematio an¢ permanent preserva’ of 
8 in fire-proof vaults, in a plage Ss eposit 
pnown. to all having proper access to 


THE GIRARD mes poereers. “charter, 8 


and an accumulated surpiusof over a million Jand 
es uarter of dollars. Income remitted pert x 
oO! 
United States and in foreign countri Wills re 
ceipted for and Presigent rey 4 without charge. 


JOHN B. GARRETT. 
NGHAM B. MORRIS, 


Pete Phe mann 


dat LAWRENCE » KAN. 
1D UP CA TAL 
ty Opie nd Aan dan he 
Assete 


nes e experience, wits absolute 
to over LSBU taventers, Send ter 6 


Branch ()ffices in N.Y, and 
A ies RLY. Office: Bway, CC Min SSOR, Agta, 
hia Office: 102 South Fourth St. 
ANK SKINNER, Agent. 


Are you interested In this jesus of 

Destiny with her six Cotles 

Neg Yoyo and laggy Se 
depulation, £2%8 


@oliciton EFF 











quien ips 17 yoore old Bt 4 

he en 

Write us f for reliable Hanes ed information. ROBERT 
ee Building, Wichita, Kansas. 





Ament INVESTMENT Co. Go, Capitar $600,000). 
Guaran 
Goverianals ‘eeutiea to double income and 
talize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan t Life Insurance Co., New York. 
AVE LIVED AND Won, 
For Ria By of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


THE TRA YELERS OF HARTFORD. 


Suen 4 CCIDENT _ po or AMERICA, 











LARGEST IN THE Wo 
_ Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 





SEDEWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Cia. 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDQWICK BROS.. RICHMOND, InD. 
BOwAtiss Stren aka mt, 
300 Market Sireet, PHILADELPHIA, , Pa. 


SEEDS, See 


cents per paper. 
JOHN LEWIS ‘cnn Queens, New York. 





Bulbs and Pliants, Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
finest in the world. Twenty-five 








RUrroxHoes. —Our Family Buttonhole A 


oT ie ordinary pe machine, Heatly | 
pa kes Perens durable buttonholes 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


from ail others that they spread the light into 

















9c.stamp for vanelaredanins les A) parts moet tee room. Send for catalogue. 
Druggists, or mail, $1. 00. pH a . Whetimit & ineoe kate ., 16 B. 4th 8t., N.Y. BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., PiTTsBuReH, Pa. 
and joyous days are assured END 6 care ft of the 
UIET NIGHTS by using Ridge’s Food, T tom-made P Atay od Rick es Pants. semieee CHURCH LICHTS. 
it, mothers, fp/the little ones. —_ be a coevt measurementa: a cloth tape measuretncluded. ev 


Does not cause acidity or w 
In cans, 25 cents and upwards, 


ee ee 


a Ae pion ow ork 


ir guaranteed or money refunded. Boston, P mouth HY 2 N Re Rowsitt @ Day. a 
eek Pants Co., is Summer St., ware, Lamps, and 


Glassw: 





BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalo: - 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 


a 
BIRD. MANNA Sr icice uitds. Sold by druggisen 


FAP re Packace of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
FREE fics Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made, 
FRONEFIRLD, 46 Dillwyn St., Phila., Pa, 
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oo tect 


‘rua deriaty andar are , Scourane 


ATKINSON BROS,rrasoecrat 


Grasit YOUR IE LER FOR Tor THEM. 














This Label Is on the Best Albbon Made, 
a “EYE J. Cc 


ee 


(AREEI pT Oe Chet fJ.&J. 












& 
BSON, 809 Chestnut St,, Phila- 
delphia, in order 6 receive full value for their 
They retail Carpets of th: their own make, 
which 2 are e reliable in every way. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Ge)": 10 c. for o Ne pee of <b 4 no 
Puiadelpbiee 


SHIRTS | Sie Stes 


‘OPENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
re the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1660, 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
oted for peed, ~ iy Capea 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & & C0. TRA EB” 
FSTERBROOK’S Fun. 
em RENT 


Leading Nos: 048, 14, 180, 185, 333, 161, 
‘or Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 

Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St.. New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS — 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-!187B8. 


T hevepe $8. Circular size, $3. 
T Newspaper size, $44. Type-set- 
ting easy, printed directions, 

CARD Wiiseita 2 stamps for 2 


type, 
Oo. ory. Kelaey & 0o.,ieriden, Ct 


TYPE par PAPER. 


Samples and prices mailed on application. 
JOHN C ec - ELEN tioner ana Printer, 
420 Library treet, Philadelphia. 


OWEKST Pest in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
ie sheets of paper and jeaveloye, with prices and 

number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 

H. H. Carrer & Kappicx, $ Beacon Street, Boston. 
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EASE. 


over it. 


Alice—Mamma, do come quickly! The parlor door is ruined! Freddy has drawn pictures all 


Hamma—Why, Alice, don’t disturb me unnecessarily. I am — Every child knows that 
Bapolio will deen, the paint. Go do it yourself, my child. 


If your grocer sends you anything in place of 


SAPOLIO 


send it back and insist upon paper just what you ordered. Sapolio always gives 


satisfaction. On floors, tables 


painted work it acts like acharm. For scour- 
ing pots, pans and metals it has no equal. 


Everything shines after it, and even 


the children delight in using it in their attempts to help around the house. 


0.12. (Copyright, March, 1857.] 





waste. 
cakes. 
thor of 





preparing “Cerealine Flakes” as 
mush or porridge, you sometimes ° 
will make too much. This is not 
Add it to flour in making 
Catherine Owen, the au- 


“Perfect Bread,” says: 


“The addition of ‘Cerealine’ gives 
a pound-cake-like texture, and they are as good 
at the end of a week as they are the day after 


baking.” 


The “Cerealine Cook-book,” containing over two hundred 
caréfully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on ‘‘ Cereal Foods,” 
illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘ Hiawatha’'s 
Fasting,” will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement'was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M'fg Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





A CAPITAL SUIT AT $12. 


And the quality not to be found fault with. 
We have used such large quantities of it, and are so sure of it, that it gets 
this recommendation. Will bags the money back for the goods, if it fails to satisfy. 


It is an Undressed Clo 


Suit, and we have it in Black and Blue. 


For best or for business it will wear greatly to your liking, and give you a 


good round $12 worth. 


A postal card will bring you samples. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 


OAK HALE, 


South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








ARE You |2APE2, BY MAIL. 


f send us 6 cents bo yey 
80, ete.) for our os 


IBERAL SALARY ge our books om new 


C. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch 8 Philadelphia, Pa. 





OUT OF a 
PAPER? “250 VARIETIES 


of Foreign and American 
Papers, which we sell BY T&T POUND, from 
15 cents upwards, 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $@ ADAY sown tating 

. Niekel Tidy 

+ 4 buysthem. Sample and tee s price list by mail 
inde. stam| ps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O. 








OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Men and women 
B for Platform Echoes, or we Truths for Head and 
Heart. John B. ene hy last an 





id, 
Kddirees MS Wonrars WoRTHINGTON ey: ood ued. Conn. | eared 








46 SAMANTH THA é SARATOGA” 


AMAN or bg Funny Cuts. 
Sells like fun. ANTHA HUB ARD BROS., Phila. 


James M'Creery & Co. 


offer during the remaining days 
of June several special lines of 
SUMMER SILKS and DRESS 
GOODS at greatly reduced 
prices. Customers residing at 
a distance from the city can 
buy as cheaply and to as good 
advantage as if they called im | 
Person. Samples, with prices, | 
of any desired color or pattern 
in above goods will be sent free 
by mail on request. Address 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. | 


Sweep! Shake! 


and still the old fashioned door mat 
isn’t clean, nor. will it thoroughly 
clean muddy shoes, and even though 
it only half does its duty, it won’t 
last long. Why be annoyed with it 
when the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat keeps itself clean, lasts a 
life-time, and cleans muddy shoes 
well and quickly, For house, office, 
store, hotel or cars, its the invention 
of the age. Next in value is the Steel 
Picket Fence, strong, handsome and 
cheap. Drop anote asking for illuse , 
trated circulars of either to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
\ BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


wo St., Boston; 88 Chambers 
Maw foun, ; 108 Dearborn “Come” 











CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER RC. SWAN 


Write for catalogue. i 
aa" Mention this paper. 


- -phaly, Applin RCo 
t DULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catatogue. BOSTON, | 
CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR: ‘ 
FURNITURE 
reest ee - the Country. 
8s. oy Sh ALL & C Boston, Mass. 


| eee Send for circulars. 
CH U RCH Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER, 
Banners. 127 W. Setlareintae 


























EMORIAL | 3.88. LAMB, 
TABLETS | **carne 











~ Sunday- -school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, O, A. 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philade {phia. 


McShane Bell Foundry , 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cues anp Peats for CHURC 
Send tor Price and Catalo 
SHANE & CO. 


Baltimore, 3aad 


Sa. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for or Chareney 
FULL 














Mention this paper. 








Schools ha ter Fa 
WARRANT Catal tony Fey Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


RED STAR LINE 


For Amoens ont Paris, afies. between 
NEW YORK and AN TWERP i 
PHILADELPHIA and 
First cabin, $60 to $100; excursion. SDtOIDD. 
to $45; excursion, to Steerage, low ratea, 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia ; 65 Broadway, New Yori 











$5 to $10 . A DAY. Sone" on ee 
pon FM in the irom ph 298.8 e Took ppt ah 
Sboutthreedays.” Terms free. J.H.Farle, Pub.,Boston 


WITZERLAND A minister residing in Lau- 
¢ sanne would receive a few 
boarders. Special educational advanta; Terms 
and particulars on application to the 





Vv. P.G. 
Adair, Presbyteredu V — tin Lausanne, Switzerland, 
or to A. R. COMSTOCK, Sayville, New York. 


OUSEOFSEVEN GABLES. First-class summer resort 
for ministers, S. S. sup’ts, teachers, and Christian 
— at very moderate rates, Location, healthful- 
eur,and variety of scenery all that can be de- 
sired. Address House of Seven Gables, Franconia,N.H. 








OUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
bexury 06 travelers, A » can ofc chocolate will Say 
& great Many cups of choco on short notice, 
adding boiling miik or water, oe - 
Croft & Alle 


1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Summer Resort for Nervous Invalids, 


At BURLINGTON, Vt. 
Dr. A. J. Willard makes a specialty of the “ Rest 
Treatment” in Nervous Disease, and with very satis 
factory results. Send for circular, 








Times intends to advertisements that are trustwortb: Should, 
Tbe Sunday School admit only fy D y. 


however, an 
Sill refuna to subscribers Gay money thas 


advertisement of a not in be inadvertently 
aetag oy \aaatad good standing inserted, 





























